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Fundamentalists Roundly Defeated 


S WE GO TO PRESS, the Northern Baptist 
Convention is still in session in Indianapolis. 
Comment on the significant business will be given 
in THE REGISTER next week. It appears that in the 
chief issue the liberals have already signally de- 
feated the fundamentalists by voting down two to 
one the proposal to fasten a creed test, the old New 
Hampshire Confession, upon the church. The Con- 
vention voted for the New Testament as the basis 
of Baptist belief. The phrasing is general and 
inclusive. It is, in fact, a compromise, even an 
evasion, for there are beliefs as rigid and unaccept- 
able to liberal Baptists in the New Testament as 
in the rejected confession. The press of the coun- 
try has been greatly interested in giving large space 
to the proceedings, for it was gradually understood 
that a real crisis for every church in Protestantism 
was being met by one branch of the whole body. 
Our impression at this time is that the issue is not 
settled at all, but only smoothed out for a sea- 
son. Our brethren have an accommodating way of 
manipulating words so as to deceive the elect and 
make everybody feel good. 


The New Seminary 


{Bae US SAY for the benefit of the reader who 
will find in this issue the story of the affiliation 
of the Andover Theological Seminary with the Har- 
vard Divinity School, that our Congregational 
friends, our own Unitarian representatives in the- 
ological education, and the authorities of Harvard 
University are gratified with the outcome which 
gives virtually a new institution to the cause of 
religion. Each denomination has gained, the Uni- 
versity has gained, and there has been no loss what- 
ever. Take the historic position of the Unitarian 
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Church, which is our dearest concern in the new 
school. It is preserved. We have always guarded 
theology from sectarian influences. That is the 
chief glory of Unitarianism. We have appropriated — 
the natural attitude to religious truth, and we have 
employed the scientific method in instruction. It 
is a distinction of Harvard University that it has 
been determined likewise to have a non-sectarian 
divinity training for seekers of spiritual truth. 
President Lowell confirms this position. 

There are at present two Unitarians on the fac- 
ulty.. They and their colleagues of the Congrega- 
tional household, as well as representatives of other 
churches on the faculty, are of one mind as to what 
constitutes preparation for the modern ministry. 
The Unitarian Church may be sure the spirit in The 
Theological School in Harvard University is in 
harmony with the Unitarian spirit and needs, 
which means the spirit of catholicity and the needs 
of common humanity. : 

Another capital purpose is to make the School 
more successful than either of the constituents has 
been in attracting men for the active ministry. It 
is not to be primarily a graduate school for the 
training of theological professors. We need first- 
rate men in our parishes. It has been demonstrated 
repeatedly that people are willing and ready to give 
adequate support to an adequate minister. Under 
the attractive deanship of Rey. Mr. Sperry, who 
makes appeal to the virile, zealous, and scholarly 
in young men, may the School flourish, and so 
doing may religion be more abundantly nurtured 
in the needful lives of the people. 


Written Words Stand 


pee ON keeps this sermon-in-brief against 
the untoward missives that threaten his 
equanimity—and his friendships. It was written 
by Presbyter Ignotus and first published in the 
Living Church: 


If it is possible, as much as lieth in you, avoid writing 
disagreeable things in letters. Spoken words can be mod- 
ulated by a gentle voice, a kindly manner, a friendly 
smile: Litera scripta manet. If you have on your con- 
science the painful task of expressing displeasure to a 
friend, travel a thousand miles to say it to him—or, if 
that is impossible, wait for an actual meeting. But don’t 
put it on paper, if you value his friendship. It is probable 
that you will say more than you meant to, once your pen 
runs on; it will seem weightier than you really meant it 
to be: it will photograph itself on his mind indelibly. It 
is little short of a crime against friendliness to send such 
a letter. I have heard of people who work off their 
touches of liver on their unfortunate correspondents. 
Fancy getting such a grouchy document! I’d rather have 
a rattlesnake’s skin filled with arrows, after the savage 
fashion. There was a superstitious usage of the Chalice, 
not unknown in the early Middle Ages, when the Sacra- 
ment of the Blood of Christ was mixed with the ink of 
treaties of peace. But, in a figure, every letter to a friend 
should be sacramentally hallowed by the wine of divine 
love. Would that it were always so! then, what delight 
would be concealed in the stack that neat-handed Phyllis 
lays beside one’s plate at breakfast-time! There is no 
such relish as a kindly message from a well-loved friend; 
and reciprocity is clearly indicated as the necessary means 
of securing such, 
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Marvard’s Student Problem 


LJARVARD FOLLOWS COLUMBIA in facing 

a problem. What shall be done about the 
Jew? Increasing numbers of ambitious youth of 
this race come year after year. Columbia’s total 
Bees a, shows a majority of Jews, 56 per cent., 
and in Harvard this year they numbered 19 per 
Other colleges also 
understand the difficulty and delicacy of the situa- 
tion. Harvard alumni were exercised by the pub- 
licity which has been given by the press, and in 


their annual meeting last week they discussed 


the subject with typical candor. It immediately 
brought them to the question of liberty. How pre- 
cious is this spirit among men of light and leading! 
It was frankly admitted that there had been some 
excitement among the members of the faculty of 
arts and sciences. There was unwise action on two 
measures of “doubtful expediency,” according to 
the oldest and greatest alumnus, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, but this was rescinded and it was decided 
by the overseers that a committee would make out 


- the facts of the present status of racial percentages 


and study the means of sifting candidates for 
admission to the college. 

The alumni needed in addition to this specific 
plan for solving the problem a clear word which 


would again give them a background of the Har- . 


yard spirit and tradition. It makes all the differ- 
ence in the world when one knows the course of 
history in a given institution. No one could speak 
more wisely or eloquently than Dr. Eliot himself. 
He said in part: 


When I was in action as President I thought little 
about past things and less about future things. I worked 
from hour to hour. ... Now I find myself thinking more 
and more of the past and of the future.... What I feel 
most is the slowness of all progress for the race and for 
the world, the slow development of the means of progress. 
How true that is of the past of Harvard! ... Very slowly 
came the formation of the real character of the college. 
You remember it was founded by people of the old Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. A whole colony had come here in 

_ search of religious liberty, but the Puritans were more 
anxious about their own religious liberty than about 
liberty for other people. Only slowly did Harvard put 
upon a firm footing, for herself as an institution, religious 
liberty. Later came the devotion to civil and political 
liberty. It took a century to make Harvard sincere in her 
devotion to principles of civil and political freedom. It 
required another century to develop the principle of aca- 
demic freedom—freedom for the student. The roots of 
the elective system were planted not earlier than 1817, 
nearly two hundred years after the foundation of the 
college... . = ; 

The other thing that I notice is the principle of fixity 
or sameness in the spirit of the institution,—in her temper, 

_ her character, the quality of her graduates. How identical 
with the surge forward for the flag in the days of the 
Civil War was the manner in which her sons went forth 
only six years ago for principles of-right and justice. 
The animating spirit of Harvard is wonderfully constant. 


It is plain in such a statement that there can be 
no racial discrimination if history is a continuity 
based on.the principle of liberty. Liberty will 
expand rather than contract, and the Jew, instead 
of feeling any new restraint, may count upon the 
tradition of Harvard in his behalf. At the same 
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time, there is another principle not so plain as 
that of liberty which must also be respected. It is 
consistent with liberty. It is not so simply stated, 
but it runs down, as liberty does, to the roots of 
human life. It may be called biological. We 
require homogeneity in society. We must have our 
points of likeness. We must assimiiate one another. 
Those characteristics which are peculiar in any 
stock have their place, but the predominance in 
true civilization must belong to the deep qualities 
and aspirations which we hold in common. We 
must be members one of another. If a given race 
is strong and inclined to emphasize its racial 
distinctions, there will be a revolt against its 
persistent unlikeness. History is filled with exam- 
ples of what we mean. Wars and antipathies 
abound entirely apart from the Jewish race. All 
races have illustrated the principle. Racial or 
national separateness or intensity is anti-lawful, 
and human nature in its own way rebels because 
it must. 

This generality is immediate in its bearing on 
the college problem. For if the number of Jews— 
or any other race—becomes so large and forceful 
a proportion of the student body as to be pre- 
eminent and unassimilable, there can indeed be no 
body, no organic student unity. We realize the 
just charge that Jews are not permitted as they 
should be to enjoy advantages in the common gift 
of acollege. That is wrong and absolutely indefen- 
sible. We pray that:it may change. But so long 
as we face imperfect facts as well as inviolate 
principles, and must be guided by both, it is obvious 
that some method must be devised that will keep 
the numbers of Jews within such limits as will 
assure for the student body and the institution as 
a whole a reasonably united and harmonious com- 
munity. In other words, this is a condition as well | 
as a theory, and it ought to interest every intel- 
ligent person. 

The Jew is under testing not more than Harvard 
itself. In fact, the college must do the more dif- 
ficult thing, because the Jew is here, strong, ambi- 
tious, studious, eager to acquire learning and to 
become a useful member of society. Certainly he 
is regarded as a meritorious student. The uni- 
versity authorities must realize that he does credit 
to his teachers. They know, also, that it requires 
consummate skill and grace to keep this vital mat- 
ter on a plane of right and justice. We are con- 
fident that the overseers will work out a way in the 
spirit of Harvard. That spirit has always labored 
for democracy as well as liberty. Nothing has 
engaged its critical and constructive efforts more 
constantly than the desire to make the college rise 
above the dominance of one kind of student. The 
belief that there is a peculiar type in Cambridge 
is palpably absurd to even a casual outside observer. 
Whatever tendencies may be at work against either 
liberty or democracy will be steadily corrected. 
We believe in the wholesome issue of the present 
crisis. If the Jews cannot be fully accommodated, 
there is opportunity for them in institutions where 
they may have training as good as that in Harvard. 
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The Fyn of the Week 


France Again Obstructs Reconstruction 


N ANNOUNCING THE ABANDONMENT of their 
I project to start the stabilization of the world’s 
financial and industrial machinery by a large loan 
to Germany, the Bankers’ Committee, of which J. P. 
Morgan was a member, let it be known distinctly last 
week that its action was made inevitable by the French 
policy. That policy was revealed by the act of the 
French representative on the Reparations Commission, 
who alone voted-against the proposal made by the Com- 
mittee. The Committee had taken the definite ground 
that Germany must have a long-term loan if she is to 
be able to pay a reasonable indemnity; that the indem- 
nity as now fixed is beyond the power of Germany or 
of any other power to pay; and that in the interest of 
‘world recovery the amount of the reparations must be 
reduced. All the countries represented on the Com- 
mission, including Belgium, accepted this interpreta- 
tion of the international situation and voted for the 
principle of reduction. France alone voted against the 
bankers’ proposal. It was this decision, dictated from 
Paris, that nullified the bankers’ plans and postponed 
for months at least the inevitable effort to deal with the 
world’s main problem on constructive lines. 

The slump in the French franc on the heels of the 
announcement of the decision of the Committee faith- 
fully refiected the immediate effect of the policy pur- 
sued by France upon her own credit. While the major 
part of the French press was clamoring, “The Reich 
must pay!” inexorable laws of economics were point- 
ing out the necessity for an unemotional dealing with 
facts as opposed to emotional desires. It was in this 
atmosphere of resentment, made almost opaque by pas- 
sion, that France and the other powers entered last 
Thursday into the conference on Russian affairs at The 
Hague as a supplement to the Genoa Conference. In 
response to insistent pressure from France, Premier 
Lloyd George consented to the limitation of the scope 
of the conference to one of purely economic inquiry, 
without power of decision, to say nothing of execution. 
It appeared certain that, so far as tangible results are 
concerned, the conference at The Hague will constitute 
a book-keepers’ assemblage taking account of stock 
rather than a gathering of statesmen engaged in solving 
a vital problem of our time. France was represented in 
the conference much as America has been represented 
in great European conferences since Versailles—as a 
listener and an observer. ; 

The immediate effect of the bankers’ decision upon 
Germany might be summarized in the words, “Start 
the presses!’ France was apparently hoping that the 
installment of 50,000,000 gold marks due from Germany 
would be forthcoming. But not even the prospect of a 
French occupation of the Ruhr Valley in an attempt to 
deal single-handed with the problem of reparations was 
regarded with unmixed apprehension in Berlin. It 
was predicted in German quarters that the expenses of 
the projected promenade militaire would only add to 
the difficulties already experienced in balancing the 
French budget, and that an occupation would result 
in an immediate halving of the industrial productive- 
ness of the Ruhr. In the meanwhile, the German 
presses were resuming the activities that have been 
flooding Germany with paper a little better than worth- 
less and lowering the standard of values throughout 
the world. The question which the revival of the busi- 
ness of publishing money on a wholesale scale in Ger- 
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many raised was confronting France pressingly with the 
choice between a large reparation never to be paid and 
a reduced reparation with a definite prospect of pay- 
ment. That was the choice which the Bankers’ Com- 
mittee had put to France in their original proposal. 
Without much doubt, the German Government was 
taking full advantage of the almost incredible situation 
that seemed, for the time being, to have placed the 
trump cards in German hands. And the vast bank- 
ruptcy game went relentlessly on, with its inevitable 
effect upon French credit. This action and reaction 
seemed to lay fresh emphasis on the now fairly 
understood and widely accepted economic truth that 
no nation can hope to fatten upon the ruin of another, 
and that the world will sink or swim as a whole. 

But there is growing up in France, in common with 


the receptive opinion in all the other great countries, 


the feeling that justified resentment must give way to 
reason in this immeasurable crisis in the world’s 
affairs. The proceedings of the Bankers’ Committee, 
with the definite recommendations made by that body 
of experts and controlling forces of finance, marked 
a distinct forward step. Up to the meeting of this 
committee, representing the financial power of the 
world, the efforts at rehabilitation had been directed 
by politicians, or statesmen, as the case may be. The 
decisions of conferences and of councils have accord- 
ingly been dictated by political considerations. Now 
for the first time the men in whose hands lie the finan- 
cial destinies of nations—all nations—came forward, 


cleared the financial skies of political fogs, and said 
in concrete terms: “This it is possible to do, and this 


it is not possible to achieve. This is the path to in- 
ternational bankruptcy, and this the road to recovery.” 
The conference at Genoa had achieved the unprec- 
edented result of bringing victors and vanquished 
together around the same green table on something 
approaching a basis of equality. Fast upon the heels 
of that achievement, due in large measure to the pecul- 
iar genius of Mr. Lloyd George, the world is enabled, 
for the first time since the war began, to listen to the 
counsel of statesmen of finance and economics instead 
of hearing the perfervid declarations of politicians 
bent upon obtaining the support of parliamentary or 
electoral majorities. 

Confronted with the facts, the world now has facts 
instead of emotional outbursts to deal with. The 
diagnosis furnished by the experts is the greatest single 
contribution that has been made since the signing of 
the armistice to the beginning of the cure of the griey- 
ously suffering patient. And the patient is not Ger- 
many, but the world, including America. Not even a 
resentful, fearing, and soul-seared France can continue 
for an indefinite time to resist the prescription offered 
by the competent physicians. The body of opinion 
that is crystallizing in France in favor of a moderate, 
constructive policy in the place of adventures into the 
Ruhr is bound to grow until it dominates the situation. 

8. T. 


The very essence of religion is to be found in the 
readiness to yield up some possession which belongs 
to us rightfully in order to give to some worthy cause 
or needy life. The fairest expression of the religious 
spirit is to be seen in a noble willingness to get down 
off some advantage which is clearly our own in order 
to help somebody up. The Priest and the Levite looked 
down and let it go at that. The Samaritan got down 
and lifted a helpless man up into comfort, safety, and 
recovered strength Charles R, Brown. 
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Andover and Harvard Unite 
Theological Schools Become One, with Willard L. Sperry, Dean 


N SEPTEMBER 1, 1922, the Andover Theo- 

logical Seminary and the Harvard Divinity 

School will become one institution, under the 
name of The Theological School in Harvard Univer- 
sity. This formation of a new school of divinity has 
been developing for a considerable period, and the an- 
nouncement was made officially by Harvard University 
on Tuesday, June 13, 1922. The personnel of the fac- 
ulty in the new school will be that of the two sem- 
inaries, without change, except that Dean W. W. Fenn 
will retire from the deanship, and Rey. Willard L. 
Sperry, now an associate professor in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and minister of the Central Congre- 
gational Church, Boston, Mass., will be dean. Dr. 
Fenn will continue as Bussey Professor of Systematic 
Theology. The Andover Seminary building, wliich 
adjoins the Harvard grounds, will be the seat of the 
School. 

Andover Seminary was founded in 1807 and Har- 
yard Divinity School, in 1816. 

The presentation to the authorities of Harvard Uni- 
versity by the Trustees of Andover Seminary of a pro- 
posal for the action which has been taken was an event 
of great significance, illustrating and confirming the 
growth of unity with the advancement of theological 
learning and the deepening feeling of the need of a 
practical as well as learned ministry.. The proposal is 
given in full as follows: 


A PROPOSAL FoR CLOSER AFFILIATION WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF FORMING A SINGLE THEOLOGICAL 
ScHoot IN Harvard UNIVERSITY 


WHEREAS, it seems desirable to the Trustees of Andover 
Theological Seminary, in order to promote the objects for 
which the Seminary exists, and for the benefit of theological 
education at large, to effect a closer affiliation with Harvard 
University, the said Trustees hereby vote to submit to said 
Harvard University a proposal embodying the following terms 
and conditions for such affiliation: 


I. Corporate Independence and Autonomy 


1. The continuity and distinct existence as an institution of 
Andover Theological Seminary shall be maintained, all its 
trusts. being executed as heretofore. 

2. The Trustees shall continue to exercise their functions 
under the Statutes and otherwise, having the same control 
as now over the property,. funds, chairs of instruction, and 
students of Andover Theological Seminary. 

3. The Board of Visitors shall: continue in the exercise of 
their authority and duties as defined by the provisions of the 
Associate Foundation, and other deeds of gift. 

4. The Professors in Andover Theological Seminary shall, as 
heretofore, be appointed by the Trustees, and confirmed, when 
so required by the trusts, by the Board of Visitors, and shall 
be subject to the same conditions of removal as now. 

5. Holders of Andover scholarships and fellowships, ipso 
facto, shall be, and any other persons qualified and desiring 
to be so may be, students in Andover Theological Seminary, 
and as such may take the courses of Andover instructors. 

6. The Trustees shall retain their right, in their discretion, 
to grant Andover degrees to Andover students. 


II. Affiliation with the Harvard Divinity Schoot 


1. The President and Fellows of Harvard College and the 
Trustees of Andover Theological Seminary shall join to form 
a non-denominational theological. school, with single faculty, 
roll of students, administration, and catalogue. : 

2. The name of the said school shall be The Theological 
School in Harvard University. In all official publications it 
shall be described as “formed by the affiliation of the Harvard 
Divinity School and Andover.Theological Seminary.” 


8. The Faculty of the School shall consist of those instruc- 
tors in Harvard University who are designated for service in 
the School by the Governing Boards of the University, and 
of such instructors in Andover Theological Seminary as shall 
be appointed by said Boards to corresponding positions in 
Harvard University. 

4, All Andover instructors so appointed to positions in Har- 

yard University shall, in the publications of the University, be 
designated by the titles corresponding to those borne by them 
in the Seminary with the addition of the words “on the 
Andover Foundation”; e.g., “Norris Professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation on the Andover Foundation.” 

5. All Andover instructors who are members of the Faculty 
of the School shall come under the rule of Harvard Univer- 
sity regarding membership in any other faculty which an- 
nounces their courses. 

6. The salaries of Andover instructors, so far as paid from 
Andover funds, shall be determined by the Andover Trustees, 
who will endeavor so to determine them that the total salaries 
shall be at a rate not less than those for the corresponding 
grades in the Harvard faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

7. Hach corporation, in determining whether any chair on 
its foundation shall be filled or left vacant, will endeavor, so 
far as practicable, to take such action as may best contribute 
to the symmetry and efficiency of the School as a whole. But 
the Abbot Professorship of Christian Theology shall always be 
filed and maintained. 

8. Recommendations of students of the School for Andover 
scholarships and fellowships shall proceed from the Faculty 
of the School, and the appointments shall be made by the 
Trustees of Andover Theological Seminary. Such appointees 
shall be listed in the catalogue of the School as Andover 
Scholars or Andover Fellows as the case may be. 

9. Degrees shall be conferred by Harvard University upon 
students of the School, on recommendation of the Faculty. 

10. The said School shall be housed in the Andover building, 
which shall be known as “Andover Hall,” the “Divinity Li- 
brary” being vacated. All expenses of administration, library, 
and maintenance shall be halved between the two corpora- 
tions, room-rents being deducted from the joint account before 
expenses are apportioned: and in addition six thousand dol- 
lars shall be paid annually by Harvard to Andover as an offset 
to its contribution of the Andover building and grounds, and 
shall be used by the Andover Trustees for the payment, in 
whole or in part, of the salaries of Andover instructors who 
are members of the Faculty of the School. 

11. The agreement contained in this document shall be 
terminable by either party on two years’ notice, it being under- 
stood that in spite of such termination the parties to this 
agreement shall, if possible, make some suitable arrangement 
for the continued joint use of the building. It is agreed, 
however, that the provisions for payments under Article 10 are 

made only for a period of ten years, and that at the end of 
that time the arrangement for such payments shall be subject 


- to renewal or revision. 


12. The Act of Affiliation with Harvard University adopted 
by the Andover Trustees on March 12, 1908, shall remain in 
force during and after the continuance of this agreement except 
so far as it may conflict with the terms of this agreement. 

18. This agreement shall go into effect on September 1, 1922 


President A. Lawrence Lowell, in an address before 
the alumni of Andover Theological Seminary in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on June 13, made the following declara- 
tion: 


The well-known statement in “New England’s First 
Fruits” that the object of the founders of Harvard Col- 
lege was “to advance Learning, and perpetuate it to 
Posterity ; dreading to leave an illiterate Ministery to 
the Churches, when our present Ministers shall lie in 
the Dust,” although often quoted will always bear 
repetition. Needless to say, learning did not advance 
over a perfectly smooth road. Some of the ministers 
advanced more rapidly than others, or advanced in a 
different direction. There were dissensions among 
them, and more than once the control of Harvard Col- 
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lege was the vantage-ground for which they contended. 
The last of these contests came in the early part of the 
"last century, when that branch of the congregational 
body which later took the name of Unitarian obtained 
control of the University. The contention was so sharp 
that the churches parted asunder and one branch 
founded its own seminary at Andover. For a time 
both prospered and brought up many strong sons, who 
labored in different parts of the Lord’s great vineyard, 
receiving their reward from the same Master. 

The stream of New England Congregationalism had 
been divided and in time each part lost something of 
its force by the division. The men of large views who 
controlled the destinies of Harvard saw that the theo- 
logical school of a great university should not be secta- 
rian, and they appointed to the chairs in the Divinity 
School men from various denominations, including sev- 
eral ordained in the Congregational body. This was 
made possible by that softening of denominational as- 
perity that has been going on throughout the land; 
to the turning of men’s thoughts from a discussion of 
the nature of the Master to searching out his work 
through the ages among men and the work he desires 
his servants todo. The process of making the Harvard 
Divinity School non-sectarian has been going on for 
many years. It was heartily fostered by President 
Eliot, and it went so far that on May 28, 1906, he and 
the Corporation assured the Carnegie Foundation that 
“in Harvard University no denominational test is im- 
posed in the choice of trustees, officers or teachers, nor 
in the admission of students; nor are any denomina- 
tional tenets or doctrines taught to students.” 

The Trustees of Andover Seminary, moved by the 
same large spirit, perceived the benefit of drawing 
closer to the old University that had nurtured their 
forefathers, and in 1908 an agreement was made 
whereby Andover moved to Cambridge in close affilia- 
tion with the Divinity School. The relations have been 
so cordial as to lead us all to want a still closer union. 
The streams had drawn so closely together that the 
time had come for them to unite. Therefore the agree- 
ment was drawn up which is now being ratified. 

This is not the place to describe its provisions in 
detail, but its salient features may be pointed out. The 
legal and moral rights and duties of Andover Sem- 
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‘inary have been carefully preserved. Her funds, 


which remain in the charge of her trustees, can be 
used only at their discretion and in accord with the 
terms of the various foundations. The degrees and 
scholarships are given by the University on the recom- 
mendation of the Faculty, Andover retaining the 
right to grant both separately if she pleases. The pro- 
fessors or instructors appointed by Andover become 
also members of the faculty of the new “Theological 
School in Harvard University” when so appointed by 
the Governing Boards of the University. This is, of 
course, necessary, because the new school is a part of 
the University and is as completely under its control 
as every other department. It is a school of the Uni- 
versity, by the University, and for all God’s people. 
That is the reason why Harvard does not, like Andover, 
provide for any reservation of rights. She has no need 
to. But in practice the appointments of Andover pro- 
fessors in the new school must be agreed upon between 
the Harvard Corporation and the Andover Corporation, 
just as the selection of Mr. Sperry was agreed upon, 
with hearty unanimity. 

The organization of the new school has made some 
friends of each school have a fear that their own institu- 
tion would thereby lose the force of its traditions. 
That fear seems the result of a misapprehension. In 
fact, the very object is to preserve the full momentum 
of tradition of both schools and obtain for each a 
larger scale of usefulness. One hundred years ago men 
thought the two streams were separated by an im- 
passable barrier, but that barrier has proved to be an 
island, and the waters of the two streams, without 
losing the force of either, will, we believe, flow together 
in a larger and deeper channel. 

In one respect the union will, we hope, make a change. 
We look forward to a larger body of young men pass- 
ing through the School into the active ministry, and 
that without abating in the least the vision of that 
advance in learning which depends upon the high 
quality of scholarship in the instructing staff, never 
more needed in the Christian ministry than it is to-day. . 
Let us not forget that in quoting from Deuteronomy 
the injunction “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might,” Christ added “with all thy mind.” 


Karly Days of Unitarianism 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


WILLIAM G. ELIOT, Jr. 


twenty years before my birth the Pacific Northwest, 

or, as it was called then, “the Oregon Country,” was 
still in joint possession of Great Britain and the United 
States, with Great Britain holding more than an even 
chance of ultimate ownership. To-day that region has 
a population of 800,000 people, with an advanced civ- 
Uization and high culture. It is a region with a land 
area more than thirty times that of Massachusetts, 
bounded on the south by the California line, which one 
time marked the northern limit of Mexican control; 
on the east by the Rocky Mountains, the western limit 
of the Louisiana Purchase; on the north by the 49th 


ie SCARCELY past middle life, and yet only 


parallel latitude; and on the west by the Pacifie Ocean. 

You will realize still more clearly the transforma- 
tion that has taken place when I tell you that last 
summer my son made the three-thousand-mile journey ~ 
from Cambridge, Mass., to Portland Ore., in a Ford 
automobile in less than three weeks, in company with 
the grandson of one of the men who, though he died 
but a few years ago, was a survivor of the little com- 
pany who first set up a provisional government in 1843 
while Great Britain and the United States were still 
in joint control. At that time it would have taken six 
months from St. Louis. ; 

In 1854 Japan opened her ports and entered upon 


— 


@ 
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_ her modern career. This and the corresponding devel- 
opment of the nations in both hemispheres bordering 
on the Pacific have in recent years and months effected 
a change of the center of gravity for human history 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Sea. Incidentally the 
old Oregon country is the only important accession to 
United States territory acquired without bloodshed 
and without purchase. 

Thus in the course of a few years changes have been 

_ effected in the Pacific Northwest which can be fully 
appreciated only after a thorough reading of its devel- 
opment and its history together with the development 
and history of the rest of the world.* 

Joint British and American possession of the Ore- 
gon country ended by treaty June 15, 1846. So diffi- 
cult were the means of communication that not until 
the end of the year did the five thousand white inhab- 
itants of the region know that they were a part of the 
United States; and it was not until 1849 that they ac- 
quired territorial status. Action had been delayed 
by Congress because the people insisted upon the ex- 
clusion of slavery. This was eighteen years before the 
arrival of my father and mother, Thomas Lamb and 
Henrietta Robins Eliot, upon what was to be the scene 
of their lifelong labors, the city of Portland and the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The story I am about to tell you is largely the story 
of my father’s missionary endeavors. Indeed, the prin- 
cipal motive of your committee in requesting me to pre- 
sent this paper at this time was that I might gather 
and record, before it should be too late, some of his 
recollections of those early days. The story must of 
necessity be rather too personal. I offer this apology 
once for all, and proceed unblushingly. 

My father had visited San Francisco in the winter of 
1860, when he was nineteen years old. He made the 
journey around Cape Horn in the clipper-ship Golden 
State and returned from San Francisco to New York 
via the Isthmus of Panama. He recalls an interest- 
ing experience of that trip which illustrates the sort 
of friendships which were frequent in those days, and 
typical. One of his fellow-passengers, Henry Webster, 
who at that time was in charge of an Indian Reserva- 
tion at Neah Bay, by Abraham Lincoln’s appointment, 
was obliged after leaving Panama to travel by second 
class. My father had become acquainted with him on 
the way from San Francisco to Panama, when both of 
them were cabin passengers. My father, though still 
a cabin passenger, insisted on taking his meals in the 
second cabin with his new friend Webster. It touched 
Webster deeply and sealed a lifelong friendship. Upon 
arrival in New York they travelled by rail to Boston 
in an unheated day coach, with the thermometer 12 
below zero. My father was very ill, and Mr. Webster 
forced upon him the loan of a bearskin coat. It prob- 
ably saved my father’s life. 

While in San Francisco in 1860 my father was the 
guest of William Norris, to whom he had brought a 
letter of introduction from Christopher Rhodes of St. 
Louis. He spent five or six weeks in those parts, 
going up the Sacramento River and visiting the famous 
placer mines. He met Thomas Starr King, of course, 
and heard him preach, and “experienced” the fascinat- 
ing and romantic San Francisco of the early day,— 
the San Francisco of Richard Dana, of Mark Twain, 
and of Bret Harte. 

Thomas Lamb Eliot was born in St. Louis in 1841, 
the eldest son of William Greenleaf Eliot, the pastor 


* Mr. Eliot prepared this paper for the annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Historical Society, May 25, 1922. It will be published in 
several installments. 
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of the Church of the Messiah. He was born and bred 
to the life of a frontier church, for my grandfather- 
had gone to St. Louis in the early thirties. My father’s 
trip in 1860 left him with a strong desire to return 
some day to the Pacific Coast, and with something like 
a prophetic vision in his soul of what was to come, 
Thomas Starr King had said to him when he was in 
San Francisco: “Remember that anybody that has seen 
this coast has got to come back. The Pacific Coast 
claims anybody that has ever seen it,—there’s Oregon.” 

When my father got back to New York after the 
trip from San Francisco in December, 1860, he found a 
telegram awaiting him from his father, which read as 
follows: “Times are out of joint. Come home as soon 
as possible.” Things had moved rapidly during his 
absence, and- war was impending. He returned. to 
St. Louis, graduated from Washington University in 
the first class ever graduated from that institution, 
1862, taught in Washington University until 1863, 
spent one year in Harvard Divinity School, and served 
awhile in the Northern Army in the volunteer forces. 
After the war he had a short period of service as his 
father’s assistant in St. Louis, but in 1867 received an 
invitation to become the minister of the recently or- 
ganized Unitarian Society in Portland, Ore. He re- 
ceived three invitations almost in the same mail: one 
from Portland, Me.; one from New Orleans; and one 
from Portland, Ore.,—east, south, and west. He accepted 
the call from Portland, Ore., and set out with wife 
and child upon the long and trying journey via New 
York, Panama, and San Francisco. His uncle, Thomas 
Lamb, accompanied the little family from Boston, where 
they had been guests in his home for about a week, to 
New York, to see them off for Panama by the steam- 
ship Northern Star. Many of their friends took it for 
granted that they would be in constant danger from 
Indian attacks in their Oregon home, and one friend, 
Mrs. Emmons, was most solicitous lest they would find 
soap in such a remote part of the world! The journey 
from New York to Portland, including a few days of 
much-needed rest in San Francisco, required “forty 
days and forty nights.” Crossing the Isthmus every- 
body was mortally afraid of what was called “Panama 


. fever,” and it was supposed that the best way to escape 


it was to avoid drinking the water. The family tradi- 
tion is that I, being entirely. under the domination of 
my parents, went from ocean to ocean without a drink. 
A native boy selling palm-leaf fans to the passengers 
had picked up a little English, or had been instructed 
by some wag, so- that he went up and down the rail- 
road platform shouting with enthusiasm: “Something 
must be done, peppers Something must be done, 
pepper!” Considering all the circumstances, it wasn’t 
such bad salesmanship. 
(To be continued) 


Mourn Not the Dead 


, RALPH CHAPLIN 
From “Bars and Shadows,’ poems written in ete 
The author is one of the “political prisoners. 
Mourn not the dead that in the cool earth lie— 
Dust unto dust— 
The calm, sweet earth that mothers all who die 
_As all men must; . 


Mourn not your captive comrades who must dwell— 
Too strong to strive— 

Within each .steel-bound coffin of a cell, 
Buried alive; 

But rather mourn the apathetic throng— 

The cowed..and the meek— 

Who see the world’s great anguish and its wrong 
And. dare not speak ! 
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Liberal Faith takes the Hearts of Men by Storm 


REV. W. H. DRUMMOND 


Secretary of the International Oongress 


HAVE VISITED many cities in the last three 
years, but, nowhere have I come across one so 
happy as Prague. We in Europe have hardly re- 
covered our power of being enthusiastic. In many 
places the Goddess‘of Disillusion sits at the helm, and 


DR. 


“This. is a new movement,’ he said to them, “cradled in the love of freedom and national sentiment. 

your own wisdom and the creative forces of the Spirit.” 

Unitarian Association is heartily supporting this enterprise, which is in the forefront of a country-wide religious revival that 

has begun under wonderful auspices, the number of conv eraaae agen the old church to the new faith running into hundreds 
0: ousands 


men go to their work wearily, without hope and with- 
out joy. But there it is spring. The snow may lie 
late upon the mountains and the wind moan in the 
streets, but in the hearts of the people it is the time 
of rebirth. They have won their freedom; the dream 
of centuries has come true; the soul of the nation is 
alive; in the palace of the Hapsburgs, President 
Masaryk, most beloved of men, represents the new order 
of political liberty and liberal ideas. 
And what of religion in this wonderful scene of 
transformation? It is impossible for it to remain 
formal and archaic, out of touch with the creative 
forces of the modern world. The domination of the 
Roman Catholic Church has gone. It belonged to the 


He added, “You have our friendship and good-will.” 


dead centuries of Austrian rule. Already 30 per cent. 
of its members have seceded definitely, and this num- 
ber will be increased largely when the measure for the 
separation of church and state is passed by Parlia- 
ment. The small Protestant sects are puzzled and 


DRUMMOND SPOKE TO THIS GREAT CONGREGATION 


It must be shaped by 
The American 


inert. Enslaved by a dead theology, they lack vision 
and leadership. But the Czech, like the Russian, is 
deeply religious. Neither rationalism nor philosophy 
can satisfy his spiritual need. His desire is to com- 
bine freedom and religion, and he is asking eagerly 
whether this is possible. Religion in the past has 
been identified with dogmas which he has ceased to 
believe and on ecclesiastical routine which has lost its 
meaning; but let any one tell him simply and sin- 
cerely that he can retain his liberty of thought and 
action and still satisfy the hunger of his soul for God, 
and he feels instantly that he has made the most im- 
portant discovery of his life. It is a true gospel to 
him, in the sense that it makes him glad and gives 
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‘ him something which he feels that he must tell as ‘eon 
news to other men. 

Here obviously is a situation full of immense possi- 
bilities for Liberal Religion. If I mistake not, it is 
the biggest opportunity that has occurred since the fires 
of religion, after the upheaval of the Reformation, 
eooled down into the stiff worlds which are so familiar 
to ‘us to-day. Lest this statement should seem to be 
extravagant, let me describe some of the things which 

_ have been happening recently under my own eyes, and 
then let my readers judge for themselves. 

Last year Dr. Norbert F. Capek left his comfortable 
editor’s chair in New York for the adventurous career 
of a spiritual leader in his own land. His gifts of 
mind and imagination and his varied experience of 
life have fitted him specially for the task. Born not 
far from the birthplace of John Huss just over fifty 
years ago, he was a Roman Catholic till he was seven- 
teen. Then he left the Church and wandered, restless 
and dissatisfied, in the wilderness of irreligion for a 
season, till he was captured by the Baptists. He de- 
cided to enter the ministry and was trained at a the- 
ological college in Hamburg and at the University of 
Halle. He came quickly to the front as a leader of 
men, taking his place as one of the most popular min- 
isters in Bohemia, writing numerous hymns, traveling 
on- missionary work in Russia, and speaking on one 
memorable occasion at the International Baptist Con- 
vention in London. But his mind was too keen and 
his sympathy with the life of the modern world too 
strong for him to be able to find any lasting satisfac- 
tion in the service of a conservative theology. In 1910 
he was present with Professor (now President) 
Masaryk at the International Congress of Free Chris- 
tianity in Berlin. He was anxious then to start a 
liberal movement among his own people, but for the 
moment the scheme did not prosper, being postponed, 
as we see now, to the new era of freedom that was to 
come after the war. When later he went to live in 
America it was at first in the service of the Baptist 
churches, but he threw himself also -with energy into 
the study of modern psychology and social conditions. 
When: the war came the ties with orthodoxy were 
broken and he found a large sphere of usefulness as a 
journalist and as a leader among the men of his own 
race in the United States, who were eager to join in 
what to them was a war of liberation. 

Such is the man who with the advent of peace has 
returned to his own land as an apostle of liberal reli- 
gion. He was convinced that a large harvest is wait- 
ing to be gathered. He was successful in enlisting the 
generous support of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and encouraged. by their sympathy and help he 
settled in Prague at the end of last summer. Since 
then, marvellous things have happened. For three 
or four months he did an enormous amount of spade- 
work quietly and unobserved. He made himself known 
to the right people and gathered round him a small 
band of ardent supporters. Then, at the beginning of 
this year he took the bold step of holding religious 
meetings in one of the most beautiful halls in Prague. 
The success was instantaneous. It was like putting a 
match to a fire that was waiting to be kindled. Crowds 
came together, not doubters and skeptics, but ardent 
and happy people, who have found the religion for 
which they have sought,—teachers, university pro- 
fessors, artists, musicians, highly placed government 
officials, business men of repute, a group of Russian 
students, and all the rest who represent the cause of 
progress and enlightenment in a great city. Dr. Capek’s 
home is besieged day by day by people who want to 
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join the new movement. He has to give interviews 
almost without ceasing from early morning till late 
at night. The newspapers have discovered that an 
article from his pen is good “copy,” and the clerical 
organs have taken alarm. Letters of inquiry are flow- 
ing in from all parts of the country, and appeals for 
visits and addresses have reached him from other towns. 
Already the little one has become a thousand. 

It was as the friend of this new religious movement 
that I spent a fortnight in Prague recently. Dr. 
Capek’s letters of invitation had told me to expect great 
things, but for the joy and surprise of those crowded 
days I was quite unprepared. I arrived at six o’clock 
on Sunday morning, April 2, and at ten o’clock I found 
myself at a demonstration in the Representative House, 
face to face with an audience of 1,300 people. The 
proceedings opened with noble music, contributed 
freely in token of sympathy with the movement by 


HIS SUCCESS WAS INSTANTANEOUS 


Dr. Norbert F. Capek, born a Roman Catholic, restless and 
dissatisfied, became a Baptist and trained for the ministry, 


traveled as a missionary in Russia, came to America, and in 
the war was converted to Liberalism. He edited a paper for 
his Czechoslovakian kinsmen in this country for several 


years, Giving up his journalistic work, he re-entered the 

Ministry and returned to Prague, where he is leading a 

large number of his own people in the springtime of a great 
nation’s life 


some of the best artists in Prague. Then followed 
the religious addresses. First of all, I brought the 
greetings of the Unitarian churches of America and 
England. I shall not easily forget the cordiality of 
my reception, or the quick and enthusiastic response 
when I assured them of our brotherly interest in their 
great enterprise. “We do not wish to dictate to you 
in the light of our larger experience,” I said, “or to 
ask you to accept the forms and habits which seem 
good to us. This is a new movement, cradled in the 
love of freedom and national sentiment. It must be 
shaped by your own wisdom and the creative forces 
of the Spirit, But you have our friendship and good- 
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will and the support which enlightened sympathy and 
the sense of belonging to the same liberal movement 
can give you.” My short address was followed by one 
by Professor Kustovny, university professor of modern 
languages. He has played a prominent part in the 
past in the Free Thought Society, but he has recovered 
his interest in religion and a deep sense of its impor- 
tance for personal and national life. He is likely to 
render important service to the movement as a writer 
and public speaker. When Dr. Capek rose to speak, 
he riveted the attention of the great audience at once. 
Even in a foreign tongue to which I am a complete 
stranger, it was.impossible to miss the charm of his 
oratory, its intellectual strength, and its emotional ap- 
peal. As I looked at that sea of faces and then mingled 
with the crowd while the meeting was breaking up, I 
said to myself, “I have not seen such radiant happiness 
since the beginning of the war.” And the secret of it? 
These people have found religion and they are glad. 

On the following Sunday, April 9, the first Congre- 
gation of Liberal Fellowship was inaugurated. We 
met in a smaller hall in the same building, the large 
congregation being composed chiefly of men and women 
who had decided to enroll themselves as members. 
Once again it was my privilege to give a short address. 
The great-moment of the service was reached when 
the whole congregation stood up in token of their ac- 
ceptance of the obligations of membership. Dr. Capek 
spoke as follows: “Dear Brothers and Sisters: The 
promise which I want to put before you is something 
which every brave man in his heart wants to see real- 
ized. By this promise you commit yourselves not to 
any fixed intellectual creed, but to a moral and spir- 
itual purpose. In a world like this, where so much 
needs to be done to establish the kingdom of God, 
which is the perfect condition of man, it is fitting that 
those who are willing to consecrate themselves to the 
work of fighting against all evil and helping forward 
all good, should know one another and pledge them- 
selves to mutual aid. Hear, then, the solemn prom- 
ise with which our first congregation is formally 
established : 


IN THE LOVE OF TRUTH AND FREEDOM AND 
IN THE SPIRIT OF THE GREATEST PROPHETS 
WE UNITE FOR THE SERVICE OF GOD IN MAN 
AND IN ALL MANKIND. IN THE QUIET SANC- 
TUARY OF MY CONSCIENCE I PROMISE THAT 
I WILL ENDEAVOR WITH ALL SINCERITY TO 
BE IN THIS SENSE A GOOD MEMBER OF THE 
PRAGUE CONGREGATION OF LipERAL FEL- 
LOWSHIP. 


This is our promise, and as a symbol of acceptance let 
us: all stand up. And still standing, let us extend to 
each other the hand of fellowship and cordially wel- 
come each other as brothers and sisters and members 
of this Prague Congregation of Liberal Fellowship.” 
Space fails me to give any adequate account of the 
other meetings which I attended. One evening I spoke 
at the week-night gathering of members, which is de- 
voted especially to intensive work. Problems sug- 
gested by the subject of the address on the previous 
Sunday are discussed, questions are asked, and the 
sense of fellowship in common effort is strengthened. 
On another oc¢asion I talked about the art of public 
speaking to a group of men and women who are pre- 
paring to help Dr. Capek as lay preachers. I also 
heard much of the wonderful opportunity for work 
among children, There is a large and increasing de- 
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mand for moral and religious training on undogmatic 
lines. Already one enthusiastic helper has opened a 
Sunday morning meeting attended by four hundred 
children. 

Of my deeply interesting interview with President | 
Masaryk it would not be right for me to say much. I 
came away greatly encouraged. He is full of hope for 
the future of his country, and it is well known that he 
is a man of strong liberal sympathies in religion as 
well as in politics. Indeed, the two things cannot be 
separated in the modern world. 

Some people may fear that a movement which has 
flowered so suddenly into confidence and strength can- 
not last. But I am convinced that it is not so.. The 
intensity of its emotion and its joyousness of spirit 
spring from the hidden depths of a vital experience. It 
has been my privilege not only to see these people in 
the mass, but also to talk with many of them intimately 
in their own homes. They have opened their hearts 
to me, and I know that they have passed from the reli- 
gion of form and phrase into the religion of personal 
discovery. For a movement of this kind there can be 
no limits to its power of expansion. It may do much 
to shape the spiritual destinies of a great nation. Ina 
short time it may pass eastward into Russia. To our- 
selves, with our cooler temperament and more settled 
ways of thought and worship, it presents an oppor- 
tunity of steady friendship. For these people need us 
as wise and helpful comrades in their struggle to reach 
a finer embodiment of religion than the past has known. 
But no less do we need them to quicken us by their 
example with a new sense of the vast significance of 
our faith in God and Freedom for human souls. If the 
experience of one happy pilgrim has any meaning for 
other men, they may give us vision and courage by 
making us partners in their own discovery that the 
creative movements of religion do not belong, as we 
often fear and sometimes believe, only to the dim ages 
of the past. The Spirit still moves on the face of the 
waters, and God in the power of endless joy is present 
in our midst. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Let Us Imagine! 


To the Hditor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


It goes without saying that persons who enjoy the hospitality 
of Boston churches during Anniversary Week fully appreciate 
this generous service, and in their hearts feel deeply grateful ; 
but the writer has never known of any public or formal 
acknowledgment of this unrivaled service to ministers and 
laymen. 3 

When individuals express their gratitude to the represent- 
atives of Boston churches and suburbs, the ladies, who have 
planned and worked so hard for this entertainment, always 
graciously say something like this: “Oh, we enjoy it. It is 
just like the service of the family. We don’t expect any 
thanks.” 

One delegate said, “Why are not the meetings sometimes 
held in New York?’ Another replied: “Oh, the New York 
people could never manage it all. The Unitarians of Boston 
have reduced it to a science.” 

As the entertainment is furnished year after year, it is 
enjoyed as a matter of course. But let us imagine a paper 
reaching across the continent from Maine to California with 
a slip at one side extending into Canada; how many names 
we can see in fancy signed to this vote of thanks! 5. L, mM. 

Laconia, N.H. 


Unitarianism and the Bible 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

’ In a letter published in THe Curist1an Reeister of June 8, — 
the A. U. A. tract No. 160, entitled “Is the Bible Infallible?”’ 
(written by me), is severely criticised by Mr. George F. 


_ Ormsby of Detroit on the ground that it does not affirm the 
R infallibility of the Bible and give us a Unitarian creed based 
on that. In answer to this criticism, will you kindly permit 


me to say two or three things? 
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1. The Unitarian cause would not be helped by a creed. 

is is the almost universal judgment of our ministers and 

j rehes as the result of the most thorough possible discus- 

sion of the subject carried on from Channing’s time to the 

_ present. The truth is, the best men in the orthodox churches 

are trying to get rid of their creeds, finding them obstacles, 
not helps. 

2. The fact that we are without a creed does not mean 
that we do not have great ethical and spiritual principles, 
ideals, and practical religious aims, which are clear, self- 
evidencing, and of the weightiest possible character. These 

our ministers everywhere are constantly proclaiming from 

their pulpits; or if one wants them in printed form, they 
ean be found in large numbers of tracts and pamphlets pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association and by the 

Unitarian Laymen’s League. ‘ 

3. If we ought to have a creed based on the Bible, and if 
all parts of the Bible are the infallible word of God, on just 
which parts shall our creed be built? It cannot be built on 
all unless it is to be so large that nobody can ever read it. 

Shall it be based on the miracle stories——the talking serpent, 

the swimming axe, the sun standing still, Jonah three days 

in the great fish, and the rest? Probably Mr. Ormsby will 
answer no; for even he will hardly dare affirm that these 
are infallible divine revelations. Then shall we base it 

on such teachings as “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 

tooth’; “thou shalt not suffer a witch to live’; “men are 

as beasts, man hath no pre-eminence aboye the beasts”; or 
the command to parents (Deut. xxi. 21) to stone to death 
disobedient children; or the command to Joshua to slaughter 
all the men, women, and children in certain cities? Probably 
Mr. Ormsby will say no again; for a moment’s rational 
thought shows us that these things, and many others of like 
nature in certain parts of the Bible, are not the infallible 
' word of God, and do not afford a basis for a religion such as 
any reasonable man can accept to-day: they are the early 
thoughts of the Jewish people which the wisest themselves 
outgrew later ; which Jesus had outgrown, and which certainly 
the world to-day has outgrown. To say that these parts are 
infallible truth is to make ourselves ridiculous and to furnish 
an excuse for scoffers to throw away the whole book. On 
going to the Bible for a foundation on which to build religion. 
we must select; we must build on those parts that are not 
outgrown and cannot be, those which are eternally true. Now 
it is just this that is pointed out in the tract which Mr. Ormsby 
criticises. He condemns the tract as negative, destructive. 
It is not: It is in the highest degree constructive, because it 
points the way, the only possible way, in which the moral 
influence of the Bible can be preserved, namely, by bearing 
in mind that the book is an evolution,—the record and the 
product of a thousand-year-long religious evolution of the He- 
brew people. In the nature of the case, therefore, we must 
build on those parts which mark the culmination of the 
_ eyolution, and not those which come from its low and 
erude beginnings. Thus and only thus can we have a reli- 
gion which cannot be shaken. I say this is what the tract 
which Mr. Ormsby condemns endeavors to. make clear. If 
Unitarianism were built upon all that is in the Bible, it 
would be only a passing faith, like orthodoxy, which makes 
this fatal mistake. But if it builds, as it endeavors to do, 
on the highest in the Bible——on the central messages of the 
great prophets, on the best of the Psalms, and above all, on 
the life and character and the great central teachings of 

Jesus,—then it is an eternal religion, a religion which, whether 

its churches to-day be few or many, must sooner or later 

triumph. J. IT. SUNDERLAND. 


7 New Yor, N.Y. 


Is Fundamentalism With Us? 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


In your editorial “Religion in College” in the May 25 issue 
- we read that “the best test [of the religious atmosphere in 
 eolleges] is the way students go to church,” and further, that 
the faculty “must believe that religion is the first thing and 
last thing.” 
me estinmentais are attendance at church and ability to sub- 
scribe to the above statement about religion? Would the 
- Bditor also maintain that the practice of the first was ‘the 
best test” of belief in the second? If so, I doubt not that he 
ean get the support even of the orthodox,—provided, of course, 
he can satisfactorily describe the church and define religion. 
But there is the rub. Not even all the Unitarians agree on 
what is religion. Recently THe Reeister stirred up discussion 
pens 
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by raising the question of whether Unitarianism should fix a 
“theological minimum,” which I suppose is the liberal ex- 
pression for “the fundamentals.” While there was no support 
for the- autocratic theos of the orthodoxy, his democratic op- 
ponent received a strong poll with an animated chaos evidently 
running second. The agnostics naturally were reticent about 
voting on candidates of whom they knew nothing, so that it is 
difficult to estimate their strength in the denomination. 

The point is that just as the fundamentalists would not 
accept as religion what even the conservative Unitarians put 
forth as such, so, many of our university professors and stu- 
dents would not accept as religion what even our radical 
Unitarians put forth. And the use of the term “religion” to 
include all these conceptions has not as yet secured agreement 
even on the question of the logic of such use. On the other 
hand, if we define religion as the idealization of life, we must 
grant that the university professor and student, like people 
in any other walk in life, should not be made to suffer dis- 
advantage because they do not express their idealization in the 
terms of Trinitarianism, Unitarianism, Theism, or any other 
kind of popular or unpopular ism; or because they do not 
care to be implicated in any of the historic nonsense and 
wickedness of traditional religions and so reject the term 
“veligion” altogether. : 

Herein is seen, also, the mistake of supposing that church- 
going is any test whatsoever—not to mention the adjective 
“best’—of the spirituality of a professor or anybody else. 
To give just one example: I know a teacher of sociology in a 
university who has no church membership and does not attend 
any church regularly, because he has found them all alike 
hopeless, yet I judge that in his ministry as instructor and 
advisor to students through many years he has sent out more 
young men and women into the active effort to re-create our 
world according to what we inaccurately call Christian ideals 
than any preacher in the city where that institution is located. 
Nor has he sought to draw these young people from their 
churches, but rather has encouraged them to carry their new 
ideals with them in their work as pastors, missionaries, jour- 
nalists, teachers, and so on. 

Now I am not unaware of the inconsistency of this profes- 
sor’s position, as he advises others to stay in the church and 
remains out himself. But one reason why he is not a member 
of the so-called Liberal church is that there is still so much 
of this spirit of fundamentalism among us, which while de- 
nouncing the narrowness of the modern medieyalists simply 
draws another circle from which to proclaim a new absolute 
test of spirituality. 

The words of the editorial to the perplexed mother appar- 
ently would have equal application if “THe Recrsrer’”’ were sub- 
stituted for “the parent,” thus: “We wonder if Tum RrEGarster 
generation is alive to the fact that the children are living in 
a day of their own making.” (And perhaps they do not find 
churehes necessary in their day.) “Does Tur Register re- 
member its own creative day which pushed aside that-of the 
elders?” Evidently it does not, else it would not now be 
trying to set up a new orthodoxy by which to test college 
professors and students. Mark MOourER. 


LAWRENCE, Kan. 
— 


If you desire improvement in anything, it will never 
come to you accidentally. It must begin in a distinct, 
resolyed purpose to make a change for the better. I 
call on you to give this day to a serious review of your 
life, of what you have been living for and of what 
you purpose henceforth to live for. Consider and know 
how-it is that you intend to live—Ephraim Peabody. 


To-day when nations are united one with another 
by ties which we cannot break without enfeebling or 
killing them, and a common spring of life circulates 
in their organs; to-day when, without our knowing it, 
the United States of Europe, in spite of obstacles, of 
suspicions, and of hates, are by the effect of an envelop- 
ing civilization more than half formed; to-day when, 
according to an excellent opinion not my own, all war 
is civil war; to-day when such is the fate of arms that 
the victors are not to be distinguished from the van- 
quished, let us. repair together our ruins, and, if it 
be possible, let us have pity on our common weaknesses. 
Up to this time we have not known how to make peace. 
But we must cultivate this essential art. We must 
remake EKurope. Our life depends upon it.—Anatole . 
France. 
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Professor Lake’s Noteworthy Book 

LANDMARKS IN THE HIstToRY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY. By Kirsopp Lake, D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Oompany. 

This is a remarkable little book. It 
is the work of a profound scholar who 
knows how to impart his learning so that 
he who runs may not only read, but read 
with pleasure and: almost equally with 
profit. It is not offen tliat careful re- 
search has clothed itself with such con- 
summate ease and grace. Professor Lake 
writes with such lucid facility that one 
ean hardly think of him as haying la- 
bored in the process. In short, it is 
so great a joy to read the book, that 
one feels it must have been a joy to 
write it. 

Moreover, if any one wishes to secure 
in a nutshell the latest results of New 
Testament scholarship and criticism, he 
cannot do better than consult this little 
volume. It consists of lectures, some- 
what expanded for publication, that were 
delivered in 1919 on the Haskell Founda- 
tion of Oberlin College. And because the 
author is no less familiar with the New 
Testament literature than with the social 
conditions in the Roman Empire during 
the first and second centuries, when the 
literature took such deep and sudden root, 
his words have special value. The author, 
that is to say, has made a study of the 
soil which is no less careful and complete 
than his study of the seed. In other 
words, he is historian as well as Biblical 
eritic; possessed of insight and imagina- 
tion in a manner equally abundant with 
his learning. Because of this fact, he 
ean make the past play into the hands 
of the present, and his applications to 
conditions as we know them are as per- 
tinent and clever as they are suggestive. 
Some of his observations along these lines 
are too searching and significant not to 
be quoted. 

For example; In speaking of the diver- 
gence which exists nowadays between 
knowledge and faith, he says, “It is abso- 
lutely certain that the world will once 
again some day achieve what it has often 
had and often lost—the closer approxima- 
tion of knowledge and aspiration—so that 
its religious system may satisfy the soul 
of the saint without disgusting the in- 
tellect of the scholar.” 

How good also is this interjection: “The 
task was an impossible one, but history 
does not accept impossibility as an excuse 
for failure”! 

Once again, in a footnote we find this, 
which is worthy of attention: “The 
distinction between right and wrong dis- 
appears when conscience dies, and that 
between fact and fiction when reason 
is neglected. The one is the danger 
which besets clever politicians, the other 
the nemesis which waits on popular 
preachers.” 

Nor can I forbear from calling atten- 
tion to this dictum, which needs to be 
remembered in these days when democ- 
racy is running riot: “The truth is,— 
and unfortunately the modern world is 


*the author is engaged. 


sometimes in danger of forgetting it,— 
that the difference between right and 
wrong, fact and fancy, possibility and 
impossibility, is inherent in the nature of 
things and incapable of modification by 
human beings, prophets or otherwise. It 
cannot be changed by the glowing utter- 
ances of poets, prophets, or preachers, or 
by the unanimous votes of peoples.” 

Finally, this definition of faith needs to 
be remembered, and were it only better 
understood, there would be less talk 
about irreligion and unbelief. “After all, 
Faith is not belief in spite of evidence, 
but life in scorn of consequence—a coura- 
geous trust in the great purpose of all 
things and pressing forward to finish the 
work which is in sight, whatever the 
price may be.” 

Altogether, this little book makes us 
impatient for the larger work on which 
Pak, 3. 


Phase of Social History 


THe History oF PuBLIc Poor RELIEF IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. By Robert W. Kelso. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


By thorough academic training no less 
than experience extended over many years 
in dealing with family welfare problems, 
Mr. Kelso has produced a bit of social 
history that needs never to be rewritten. 
Step by step from its inception in Eng- 
lish experience he traces the development 
of public poor relief in Massachusetts in 
a book that has genuine interest and 
charm for the layman. It actually thrills 
in its interest and value for all social 
workers, especially those in Massachn- 
setts. 

There is another interest which this 
book is sure to quicken. Whether one’s 
interest centers in improving the condi- 
tion of a single family, or in rectifying 
mischievous situations in a given com- 
munity, or in improving the legislation 
of a State, if one feels any responsibility 
to get the best things done, this history 
is invaluable. It explains how many con- 
ditions are as they are, the state of mind 
and experience out of which they arise. 
Guided by this faithfully assembled 
knowledge, and helped by Mr. Kelso’s 
wise discussions and counsels, there is 
sure to be much less waste motion among 
would-be reformers, and consequently 
much less anguish of spirit because the 
community is cool in its response to our 
importunities for change. : 

Some of our statutes and especially 
the terminology used causes rebellion ‘in 
the modern social worker. The reason 
existed, a good reason at the time of 
enactment. Mr. Kelso expounds it, and 
after reading, the worker is in a much 
better frame of mind to advocate modifi- 
cations for present-day use. Often the 
history itself suggests better arguments 
for a change than any which the social 
worker unacquainted with the history has 
in his entire outfit. It should be included 
in every social library. W. F. G. 
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A Fresh Travel Writer 


In THE Eyes oF THE Hast. By Marjorie 
Barstow Greenbie. New York: Dodd, Mead € 
Oo. 192%. | 

Those who take joy in travel books will 
find a feast in this delightfully written 
account of Mrs. Greenbie’s trip around 
the world, the interest of which is height- 
ened by a charming personal romance, a 
betrothal on the summit of Fujiyama, 
and many weeks of uncertainty, unre- 
lieved until home was reached and a cable 
arrived, announcing the coming of the 
long-lost lover. Mrs. Greenbie has han- 
dled this part of her story with delicacy; 
it does not obtrude overmuch into the 
account of her travels, which is, after all, 
the main virtue of the book. Intending 
only a summer trip through China and 
Japan, circumstance and an adventure- 
some spirit take her into the highways 
and byways of these countries and of the 
Philippines and India as well. She sees 
much that the ordinary tourist would 
never see, and brings to the venture from 
beginning to end the point of view of one 
who loves life and folks and has an un- 
flagging interest concerning the customs 
and curiosities of alien peoples. In par- 
ticular, she takes one into the intimate 
life of Oriental women, of high and low 
degree, and gives one a fresh understand- 
ing of the restraints, the new-won free- 
dom, and the further aspirations of the 
young women of the East. The chapter 
telling of her visit with Tagore and his 
remarkable school at Shantiniketan re- 
veals new aspects of the poet whom Amer- 
ica so much admires. The account of the 
feminism of the Burmese women is yery 
interesting ; here as always there are sto- 
ries from real life to give edge to the nar- 
rative. In short, there is not a dry page 
in the book. It is written with enthu- 
siasm and flair and tells an informing 
and altogether attractive story. 


Re-creates the Great David 


DaviD THE Son oF Jesse. By Marjorie 
Strachey. New York: The Century Company. 
1922. 

Sister of Lytton Strachey, author of 
Queen Victoria, Miss Strachey does not 
need the fame of her brother to establish 
her place as a woman of letters or to 
advertise her literary genius. This novel 
does it for her, effectively and conclu- 
sively; and it is a novel for which, as 
Miss Strachey tells us, she has drawn 
upon three sources—the Bible, the critics, 
and her own imagination. It is the lat- 
ter which predominates and which makes 
the tale what it is. For although she has 
kept fairly close to the Biblical narra- 
tive and evidently has done an immense 
amount of research, the story here is her 
own; she has re-created the famous shep- 


herd king and made him live before us ~ 


in dramatic reality. One feels something 
of a shock on reading the opening pages. 
It is difficult to detach one’s self from 
the old preconceptions of solemnity and 
adjust one’s self to this new atmosphere 
of human realities; but the movement of 
the story is thoroughly convincing, and 
one is soon absorbed in the reading of a 
fascinating tale of a semi-barbarous 


: 
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people, and of a hero who is pictured, 
with all his vices and virtues, his sly 
schemings, his struggles as an outlaw, 
and his indisputable powers of leader- 
ship throughout, as a real human figure. 
The parts dealing with his period of out- 
lawry, his affair with Bathsheba, and 

e rebellion of Absalom are especially 
good. Miss Strachey has done a difficult 
thing, and she has done it uncommonly 
well. Her disciplined imagination helps 
one to understand better the famed king 
of Israel and his times. 


Father to Son 


THe MAKING OF A Man. By Joseph H. Appel. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. 1921, 

Consisting of letters from a father who 
is a prominent business man to his son 
at school (it happens to be Andover Acad- 
emy), this is the sort of book to place 
in the hands of any perplexed or troubled 
father, or any boy who has not yet found 
himself. The author shows himself a 
spiritually-minded man of the world, who 
understands his boy and his boy’s strug- 
gles, failures, successes, and aspirations; 
and he writes to him in these pages, in 
a simple and every-day style, concern- 
ing the problems of life that so many 
parents nowadays in dealing with their 
children leave untouched. From the time 
the boy goes away to school until he 
enters college, the father writes these 
chatty, affectionate letters that are like 
heart-to-heart talks, entering into his 
boy’s life, explaining to him as much as 
he can the mystery of himself and the 
world, of God and creation, of the tempta- 
tions that must be conquered, and the 
principles and truths by which he may 
achieve the real success. It is a book 
with a gospel for the rising generation. 


Old"fashioned and Wholesome 


HENRIETTA’S INHDRITANCH. By Lela Horn 
Richards. Boston: The Page Company. 

The young girls who read and enjoyed 
Only Henrietta will welcome this sequel. 
Henrietta’s mother having died, Mrs. 
Lovell makes it possible for the girl to 
leaye Colorado to come East to college. 
To help out financially, she lives as com- 
panion with an extremely disagreeable 
old lady. There are many drawbacks and 
not a few compensations to the position, 
and four years slip by, during which two 
puzzling matters of identity are cleared 
up. The book is sweet without being 
sentimental, and filled with a delightful 
if somewhat old-fashioned atmosphere of 
friendliness. H. M. P. 


Land of Blossoming Valleys 


UtTaH, THH LAND OF BLOSSOMING VALLEYS. 
By George Wharton James. Boston: The Page 
Company. [ 1s 

It is hard for most people to realize 
the vastness and the comparative youth 
of the Western States. Utah, over ten 
times as large as Massachusetts, has a 
history dating back only seventy-five 
years. In 1847 a band of Mormons, per- 
secuted, nearly destitute, yet holding fast 
to their faith, reached what they called 
the Territory of Deseret. There under 
the indefatigable leadership of Brigham 
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Young, Utah was founded. No one ap- 
preciates more than the author of this 
book the. prejudice that clings to the 
minds of the uninformed against Mor- 
monism. He points out very clearly in 
his introduction that he does not find him- 
self in sympathy with the movement, yet 
because of his extensive study of the sub- 
ject he is able to see and to present fairly 
the Mormon side. Religion makes a large 
part of the book. Much information is 
given concerning the natural beauties of 
the State—its snow-capped mountains, its 
valleys with their highly colored canyons, 
its deserts, and its lakes. The birds and 
flowers refiect in their great variety the 
many kinds of climate, the many levels, 
and the presence of both salt and fresh 
water within its borders. The book is 
pretentious in form, generously illustrated 
with full-page plates. H. M. P. 


An Oriental Mystery Set in England 


Tun Rep CAVALINR, OR THR TWIN TURRETS 
Mystmery. By Gladys Hdson Locke. Boston: 
The Page Company. s 

It is frequently remarked that truth 
is stranger than fiction, but the saying 


could never be applied when the fiction’ 


is a book like The Red Cavalier. No 
simple detective story is this, with one 
person murdered and two or three sus- 
pected criminals. There are two men 
murdered, one sudden death, several dis- 
appearances, thefts, ghosts, Hindus, and 
at least a dozen other people involved. 
The scene is laid on the coast of York- 
shire. The description of the cliffs, the 
sea, and the terraces of the old castle 
form one of the best features of the book. 
The story is too long. The writing is 
not skillful enough to make the reader 
continue to the end at one sitting. The 
complications tend to confuse instead of 
excite. H. M. P. 


The Good Superintendent 


THH SUPERINTENDENT. By Frank L. Brown. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. 

Here is the result of the life-work of 
one of the most successful Sunday-school 
superintendents in America. For many 
years he directed the great Bushwick 
Avenue Methodist school in Brooklyn, and 
did his work so well that his school be- 
came one of the largest and one of the 
most efficient in a city of Sunday-schools. 
Now, as the last work of a singularly 
useful life, he has revised this book, first 
published in 1910, and made it his monu- 
ment. There are chapters here on practi- 
cally every phase of church-school work. 
We especially commend the chapter on 
“The School’s Upbuilding.” Every Uni- 
tarian superintendent and pastor would 
profit by it. 


County Surveys 

A CHURCH AND COMMUNITY SURVEY OF SALEM 
County, New Jprsny ; SHDGWICK CouNnTY, KAn- 
SAS; PpND ORHILLE COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 
By the Gommittee on Social and Religious 
Surveys. Hdmund deS. Brunner, Director. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

When the Interchurch World Move- 
ment collapsed, a number of county sur- 
yeys were in process of making. It 
seemed a pity that these should perish, 
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So a committee was formed to carry on 
the work. The surveys named above are 
the first-fruits of their efforts. Each is a 
pamphlet of about one hundred pages, 
with illustrations, maps, and charts; and 
each contains a thorough analysis of the 
social, economic, and religious aspects of 
the communities studied. Each is inyalu- 
able for one who wishes to know these 
communities, and each points the way to 
a sound and constructive policy for doing 
religious work in these counties. E. F. 


* 


Summer Novels 


The George H. Doran Company of New 
York publish A Reckless Puritan, one of 
Mrs. Victor Rickard’s numerous noyels, in 
which she follows the fortunes of a heart- 
winning but inexperienced young Irish 
wife through the mazes of London society. 
Flight from an unfaithful husband takes 
her into many difficulties, even into the 
police court, but her will has not been van- 
quished when his accidental death gives 
her a fresh chance. Almonds of Life by F. 
W). Mills Young dwells on substantially the 
same problems of social life, but it is less 
optimistic in its outcome and general tend- 
ency. Of another class entirely is The 
Custard Cup, which develops on Pollyanna 
lines. It introduces an adopted family of 
waifs and strays, happy in a tumbledown 
tenement where there is always room for 
oue more to share the love and the work. 
Readers of A Oircuit Rider’s Wife by 
Corra Harris may remember how the 
other-worldliness of the good preacher 
affected his more practical wife, and to 
them we recommend the reading of My 
Son, its sequel, which presents a type of 
modern minister. 


Pre-War Russia 


THE CooK’S WEDDING AND OTHER STORINS. 
By Anton Chekhov. Translated by Constance 
Garnett. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

With a broad mind and a liberal educa- 
tion goes the reading of the best examples 
of foreign literature. Anton Chekhov is 
one of the foremost Russian writers, and 
as such deserves consideration. His latest 
collection, The Cook’s Wedding and Other 
Stories, contains twenty-five beautifully 
written narratives showing the character 
and surroundings of the middle-class Rus- 
sian. Despite the fact that they were 
written before the war, they are still far 
from cheerful. What post-war stories 
must be like, I dread to think. “Sleepy” 
is an account of the sufferings undergone 
by a little maid who has been deprived of 
sleep. It is a marvellous piece of writing, 
and should serve as a lesson to thought- 
less taskmasters, but it does not make 
one love the Russians. The majority of 
the stories portray the workings of the 
child mind; show how hardness becomes 
early ingrained through the apparently 
thoughtless severity of parents and teach- 
ers. The animal tales are filled with a 
rather bitter humor, but give evidence 
of the deep insight of the author. “The 
Swedish Match” while not as artistic as 
some others is by far the most entertain- 
ing of the stories. Each one is bound 
to appeal to some mood, and each one adds 
to a knowledge of Russia. H. M, P, 


Tool-shed Gossip 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


What made the poor hammer go bandage his 
head? 

Why, the teeth of the rake bit a piece out, ’tis 
said. 

Don’t quote me, I beg, I’m not certain it’s so— 

But they say to the hammer ’twas surely a blow. 


A Ranch Hand .at_ Foster’s 
YETTA KAY STODDARD 


“Herb” was the smallest ranch hand 
in Bernardino County. He appeared at 
the Foster Ranch House one spring morn- 
ing, asking for a job. 

“A job! What kind of job ean you 
manage?” good old James Foster had 
laughingly asked. “You don’t look bigger 
than half-a-minute at meal-time!” 

“T can do lots. Ride your ponies. 
Wash dishes. Feed your pigs and chick- 
ens. And flap flapjacks!” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Herb. That’s all. Herb.” 

“Well, where are your kinsfolk, Herb?” 

“T don’t know. We were in a wagon 
and we fell over a bank and when I 
woke up there wasn’t anybody but me.” 

“Your father and mother, was it, with 
you?” 

“No. I was a ’sylumer and they farmed 
me out and a man and his wife were 
taking me far away.” 

“Come in and eat your dinner, There 
it is all waiting for you on the table. 
What kind of work would you like?’ 

“T want to learn to build railroads!” 

Rancher Foster laughed long and often 
over Herb's ambitions. At first he fully 
intended to get out some study books and 
teach the boy himself, but small tasks 
piled up for everybody that spring, while 
the big tasks seemed bigger than ever. 
Soon Herb was as busy as any one else. 

“Tf the boss would let me ride Hamie, 
I could go to school in Antler City next 
fall and still have time for some of the 
chores,” Herb was saying to himself one 
afternoon as he took the trail toward 
the Upper Corral. 

He was “riding fence” that afternoon. 
Thousands of the Foster sheep were en- 
closed in a great field where they grazed 
for weeks at a time without shepherd, 
earetaker, or even a dog to watch them. 
As long as the fence held, they were 
practically safe; but if one sheep found 
a way out, it meant only a short time 
before all the others would follow. Herb 
rode slowly, carefully examining every 
foot of the fence. It was terrifically hot 
and there was a threatening stillness in 
the air. Suddenly Herb went dizzy. It 
seemed as if the ground beneath Hamie’s 
feet had twisted up and then uncoiled 
again, The pony snorted. 

“Mother Earth shivering—that’s all, 
Hamie!” said Herb, trying to reassure 
the pony. “All over now and no damage 
done.” e 

He continued to ride up the long hill. 
Approaching the west line, he looked 
across to Antler City Dam, where three 
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years’ supply of precious water was 
stored. It made him think of a blue 
stone set in a dull gold ring—the shining 
still water and the yellow sands that 
rimmed it. : 

“T believe I’ll have time to ride over, 
before taking the down trail,” he told 
himself. “It would be awful if the con- 
erete didn’t stand that twisting!” 

As he rode forward, something he saw 
made him stand straight up in the stir- 
rups—a crack in the foundation! 

“And no one but us here!” he shud- 
dered, thinking of the damage to Antler 
City and intervening ranches if the water 
went out. 

Believing that there was not time to 
go back to Foster’s, he headed his pony 
about and made a dash for a precipitous 
and rocky abandoned trail. Dangerous 
riding it was, but Herb’s only thought 
was a short-cut to Antler City. With a 
racking jolt they landed upon a rock 
shelf jutting above the Antler wagon 
road. 

“Now, 
Hamie 
position. 

It seemed impossible to go another step 
in any direction. The jagged cliff barred 
the way on either side. Never could they 
climb back that last twenty feet they 
had descended; and it looked as if a 
foolhardy jump out into air were the only 
means of reaching the road. Herb dis- 
mounted and managed to crawl out under 
the rock on the right-hand side. There 
had been a small landslide since the last 
rain, and the summer sun had baked the 
earth hard. ' 

“I believe Hamie could take it,” he 
was thinking. “He slid coming down 
from North Hill that time, and that was 
longer, even if it wasn’t so steep as this.” 

By gentle coaxing, he got the fright- 
ened pony down under the rock. Then, 
mounting, throwing his arms close around 
Hamie’s neck, he whispered, “Go it!” 

When he came to himself Herb was 
lying beyond the lower road with Hamie 
struggling to free himself from a tangle 
of stirrup straps and dwarf oak branches. 

“IT must have gone over his head,” the 
boy concluded. He sat up, patted Hamie, 
felt suddenly a great pain in his left 
shoulder, and lay quiet a moment. 

“The dam!” 

He was on his feet, dragging Hamie 
to his. He mounted, commanding again, 

“Go it, Hamie Boy!” 

His head ached and he began to con- 
fuse thoughts of a cracked shoulder-blade 
with thoughts of the cracked concrete. 
The wind whistled. almost wintrily as 
they raced into the town, up to the door 
of the Mayor’s house. Without dismount- 
ing he ealled: “Quick! The dam’s 
broken !” 

It was supper-time. The Mayor him- 
self opened the door, and Herb explained 
with chattering teeth: “The spillway is 
eracked. I saw it from Foster’s west 
line. There was an _ earthquake this 
afternoon.” ; 

‘Warthquake ! 
here.” 

“Yes. I felt a twisting under the pony’s 
feet and I rode over in the direction of 


Herb demanded when 
his standing 


how?” 
had recovered 


We didn’t feel it down 
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the dam. There is a crack down the 
side that wasn’t there last week.” ; 

“T’ll go right back up with you,” said 
the Mayor, and called for his own horse. 

“It’s going to be a big leak,’ ventured 
Herb. 

“I know. We'll get the fire company 
together. You go across the street to 
that yellow house and tell Jim App what 
you’ve told me and tell him I’m coming 
in a minute.” ' 

Soon a score of men from Antler City 
went tearing along the lower road. They 
found the dam as Herb had described,— 
the foundation cracked from rim to lower 
level. Already the water was washing 
along the sides of the dam. With bags 
of sand and cement they set to work to 
divert the water. 

It was dawn when the Mayor and Herb 
rode into the side yard at the ranch 
house. James Foster was out, saddling 
his horse. - 

“Well, where have you been all night, 
Herb?” he asked grufily. “I was just 
going to look for you.” 

The Mayor answered. Herb was sitting 
forward with drooping shoulder. 

“He’s. been saving the lives and prop- 
erty of the people of Antler, and I’m here 
to say the people of Antler will want 
to do something to show their thanks, 
What do you want most, Herb?” 

Still Herb sat silent. 

“He wants to build railroads!” laughed 
Foster. 

“All right! Build railroads he shall! 
We'll send him to the best college in the 
land.” 

“First, he’s going to be sent to bed! 
Look at that—he’s hurt! With thanks 
to Antler City, Mayor, but Herb’s school- 
ing is all planned. He’ll ride Hamie back 
and forth until he finishes grades ~and 
then we'll know whether it’s railroads 
or ranches.” : 


Mr. Whistling Wind 
ANNE BLAIR 

The eight o’clock town whistle found 
Betty cosily tucked into her little white 
bed and found mother and Aunt Marjory 
chatting around the reading-table in the 
living-room. Mother’s interest seemed 
divided, however, as she often interrupted 
herself to listen and then to say, “Dear 
me, how the wind does whistle!” 

“Do you mind it?” asked Aunt Marjory, 
finally. “I love to hear it.” 

“No,” answered mother, with an air 
as if listening. “Oh, no, I don’t mind it. 
I rather like it, too, but”— 

And just then came a wail from up- 
stairs, and mother jumped to her feet for 
all the world as if she had been expecting 
it. “‘She has always been that way,” she 
began. “It’s the wind. She can’t bear’— 

But Aunt Marjory, nimble as a eat. 
was on her feet, too, and ahead of mother 
at the door. “Oh, let me go up,’ she 
said, flying up the staircase and leaving 
mother, relieved, behind. 

“Oh, mother,” came in Betty’s fright- 
ened voice as Aunt Marjory opened the 
door, “I tried not to mind it, but”— 

“It isn’t mother, it’s Aunt Marjory,” 
said Betty's pretty aunt whom Betty long 
ago had decided was the best playfellow 


“Tt whistles and shrieks, 
at. . 
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in the world. ‘Mother's reading, though 
she wanted to eome, of course. But I 
persuaded her to let me run up and chat 
with you a few minutes, Is it the wind 
you don’t like, dear, the nice old puffing 
wind?” : 

“IT don’t think it’s a nice puffing wind,” 
sald Betty, snuggling close as Aunt Mar- 
jory sat down on the edge of the bed. 
and I hate 


“Hate it? Why, what would we do 
without it?” laughed Aunt Marjory, strok- 
ing the curly head buried in her lap. 
“IT could do without it,” said Betty. 
“T never want to hear it again. It makes 
me shiver all up my back. I hate it.” 

“Then it’s high time you had reasons 
for liking it, and I’ll tell you some. You 
haven't any reasons for liking it, have 
you? Just reasons for hating it, because 
it whistles and shrieks at you in the dark 
and makes shivers race up and down your 
back. Never any more shivers on that 
account. Now listen to me as well as to 
Mr. Whistling Wind.” 

“T’ll listen,” agreed Betty, “but I'll hear 
the wind all the same.” 

“T want you to,” said Aunt Marjory, 
“hecause presently you're going to like 
to listen to it.” And as Betty shook her 
head vigorously she went on, “Mr. Wind 
is one of the busiest persons I know, and 
though of course he must play his pranks 
now and then, he is usually busy helping 
people.” 

Again Betty shook her head, but Aunt 
Marjory went evenly on: “Busy helping 
all kinds of people he is, everywhere, all 
oyer the world. Far, far out on the blue 
sea is a big ship, one of many, scattered 
over the oceans. You know about the 
different oceans in your geography, don’t 
you? And this one big ship I see when 
I shut my eyes has tall masts with sails 
set but lifeless, just sagging, with no wind 
to fill them out and make the ship go 
home. Yes, the ship wants to go home, 
because all the men aboard her want to 
go home to their little girls and boys, and 
presently comes a little breeze,—just a 
baby breeze,—and instantly all the men 
who have been impatient and dejected 
are singing, and the little baby breeze 
grows into a steady strong wind, and the 
white sails fill, and the ship starts. You 
wouldn’t want the ship to stay forever 
in the middle of the ocean and never sail 
its crew home to waiting little boys and 
girls?” 

“No,” said Bétty. “I wouldn’t want my 
daddy to be out there and not come home 
to me.” 


“Hxactly,” said Aunt Marjory. “Well, 
Mr. Wind sees to that.” 
“What else does he see to?” asked 


Betty, with no tremor in her voice. 

* “Well, in a country across the sea there 
are windmills and windmills, more than 
you can count. And when they turn they 
pump up water from the ground, pump 
it into big tanks; and when the farmers 
want water, and they want a great deal 
to water all the things they plant, they 
draw it out of the tanks. Without the 
water, it would be a hard time for the 
farmers. They couldn’t make a thing 
grow, but with water, they have the neat- 
est green little farms in the world, and 
the gayest flowers anybody ever saw.” 
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Results and Roses 


The man who wants a garden fair, 
Or small or very big, 

With flowers growing here and there, 
Must bend his back and dig. 


The things are mighty few on earth 
That wishes can attain. 

Whate'’er we want of any worth 
We've got to work to gain. 


It matters not what goal you seek, 
Its secret here reposes: 
You've got to dig from week to week 
To get Results or Roses. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


Sentence Sermon 


Work is God's greatest gift to man.— 
Robert Browning. - 
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“How do they make the windmills go 
asked Betty. 

“The farmers couldn’t make them go, 
not even if they all got together and 
huffed and puffed from morning till night. 
Mr. Wind sees to that. On he comes with 
a boom and a rush, and all the windmills 
that haven’t turned a wheel since the last 
time he rushed by, all begin to whirr 
and spin, and in no time he has the job 
done, water tanks all full, farmers all 
happy.” 

“Well!” said Betty, laughing. “Does 
he just come along and do it on purpose?” 

‘Mr. Wind has never told me that,” 
said Aunt Marjory, solemnly, “but he does 
it, anyway.” ; 

“Does he do anything 
Betty. “Hear him whistle! 
doing now?” 

“Don’t you understand what he’s say- 
ing?” asked Aunt Marjory, in great sur- 
prise. “Not a word can you understand ? 
Then I suppose I’ll have to tell you. He’s 
saying just as plain as plain as can be 
that he knows all about the picnic that 
Betty. Martin and her friends are going 
to have in the field by Fletcher’s spring 
to-morrow, and he knows how long they 
have looked forward to the day, and he 
saw some clouds gather this afternoon,— 
dark, unfriendly clouds,—and he was so 
afraid that they might call together a 
whole flock of dark rain-clouds that he 
thought he’d better whistle his loudest 
and puff his hardest and shoo every cloud 
far, far away, so no little picnicker in 
this neighborhood would be disappointed 
to-morrow.” 

“Rain? Oh, Aunt Marjory, you don’t 
think it’s going to rain to-morrow! There 
isn’t any other Saturday we can all go!” 

“Of course it isn’t going to rain,” said 
Aunt Marjory. “Not with Mr. Wind as 
busy as he is to-night to blow every cloud 
out of the sky. Mr. Wind has made up 
his mind that this picnic is going to be 
a blue-sky picnic. He has to see to a 
good many picnics, I expect.” E 

“S-sh!” whispered Betty. “He isn’t 
stopping, is he?” and with a look of deep 
anxiety she listened and relaxed in con- 
tentment again as next minute she heard 
Mr. Wind whistle his shrillest around her 
corner window. “What else does he do, 
Aunt Marjory?’ she asked presently in 
a voice so sleepy that Aunt Marjory 
stooped over her to give her a good-night 


else?” asked 
What's he 
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kiss and to whisper, “If you've stopped 
hating him, dear old friendly Mr. Wind, 
he'll tell you himself, as you listen, I’m 
sure he will,—tell you about all the pranc- 
ing weather-vanes that wait his coming, 
about all the little boys he makes happy 
by sailing their.toy boats, tell you about’— 

“T don’t hate him,” said Betty, drowsily, 
but in a tone of surprise. “Why, what 
makes you think I hate him? I love Mr. 
Wind. Nice, puffy’— And the sleepy 
voice trailed into an indistinct murmur. 

“Is she asleep so soon?” asked mother, 
in surprise, as a minute later Aunt Mar- 
jory re-entered the living-room. “Ever 
since she was a baby she has had a horror 
of the wind. When it’s as bad as it is 
to-night I usually have to stay with her 
for an hour at least. Is she asleep?” 

“Sound,” said Aunt Marjory. “And the 
last thing she said was: ‘I hope he blows 
all night. I love Mr. Wind.’ ” 


Emilio Aguinaldo 


Emilio Aguinaldo, the once-famous Fili- 
pino leader, is in the United States, 
having come as the head of an “all- 
Philippine” commission in an attempt to 
convince our government that the Fili- 
pino people are now able to govern them- 
Selves and should therefore be given 
their independence. 

In 1896, when the Philippines belonged 
to Spain, Aguinaldo gained fame as the 
leader of the “Insurrectos,” who were 
fighting against Spanish rule. So great 
was his influence with his own people, 
that Spain, to get him out of the way, 
paid him a large sum to go to Hongkong, 
China, and stay there. When the Spanish- 
American War broke out, Aguinaldo went 
back to the islands. After the Americans 
had taken possession of Manila in 1898, 
he tried to take the city with his native 
army, but failed. The Americans forced 
him to flee to the mountains of Luzon, 
where, on March 23, 1901, Gen. Frederick 
Funston captured him. In Manila, on 
April 19, 1901, he consented to take the . 
oath of allegiance to the United States. 
At the same time he also swore to keep 
out of public affairs in the Philippines 
for twenty years. He has kept his prom- 
ise; the twenty years have passed; and 
Aguinaldo has come to do what he can 
by peaceful means to bring about the in- 
dependence of his own people. 


Four-O’Clocks 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


Our place is in old garden beds 

With monkshood, columbine, and phlox, 
And for our early closing time j 

We well were named “‘the four-o’clocks. 


” 


While others dally with the hours, 
Delaying still their doors to lock, 
We watch the dial set for us 
And promptly shut at four o‘clock. 


When we are young and pleased to show 
The dainty shape and silken frock, 

Some days we too might choose to wait 
And not retire at four o'clock. 


But since our laws of life are fixed, 
We prove to be a loyal flock, 

And cheerfully our curtains draw 
To rest and sleep at four o’clock, 
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Rey. Julian C. Jaynes 


Julian Clifford Jaynes, for thirty-eight 
years the beloved minister of the Unitarian 
church in West Newton, Mass., died sud- 
denly and without indication of suffering, 
in the early evening of Wednesday, June 7, 
just as he was reaching the end of a long 
journey to his summer home on Prince Hd- 
ward Island. The sun was setting. The 
shadow of his passing fell as quickly, and 
his anxious friends in West Newton were 
bowed in mourning. ~ - 

For many months Mr, Jaynes had been 
failing in health, but.never for a mo- 
ment did his courage fail. His friends 
marveled that the man could keep 
up his spirits as he did. He appeared 
to recover in the late spring and was 
able to take part in the services of 
the church on three of the Sundays 
previous to his departure for the 
summer. He left West Newton happy 
to be on the way to his summer home, 
but his cheerfulness did not disguise 
the fact from his intimates, who 
knew his real condition, that it was 
doubtful if he ever would return. 

To set forth adequately the life 
and service of Mr. Jaynes is no 
easy matter. His personality was 
unique. His charm was great and 
there was a hidden something about 
him which claimed a quick but 
permanent attraction for those who 
came in contact with him. The 
First Unitarian Society in Newton, 
the legal name of the congregation, 
was his only parish. There he was 
ordained, January 28, 1885, and 
there he remained though many in- 
vitations came to him to become 
minister of other churches, rounding 
out almost four decades of a min- 
istry which was rich in accom- 
plishment and far-reaching in effect. 
Three generations yielded willing 
and glad allegiance to his leader- 
ship and power as a preacher. Men 
came from afar simply to hear him 
preach. The church edifice built in 
1860, and after that enlarged, became 
too small to accommodate the grow- 
ing congregation. In 1906, the new 
church of the society was dedicated and 
filled. It now stands as a monument to 
his long and remarkable ministry. 

Hon. George H. Ellis, a longtime mem- 
ber of the church and a lifelong friend of 
Mr. Jaynes, in speaking of him at the 
services held in the church on Sunday, 
June 11, said: 

“The key-note of Mr. Jaynes’s preach- 
- ing always was proper living as a prep- 
aration for the future life. The theory 
is not uncommon among preachers, but 
well-known theories and familiar subjects 
were handled by Mr. Jaynes as: perhaps 
no other man could. Gifted with a won- 
derful voice which no one who heard it 
could ever forget and of which he was 
master even until the last, with unusual 
power of expression, backed by a keen, 
imaginative, resourceful mind, he was 
able in the height of his power to hold 
his audiences almost spellbound. Men and 
women who heard him testify to this. It 
is all the more remarkable, for Mr. Jaynes 
was not an extemporaneous preacher, but 
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one who wrote out his sermons, and, as 
he said himself, finished them to the last 
dotting of the ‘i’ and the crossing of the 
‘t.” He could make the commonplace 
sound like the unusual, and one forgot 
the manuscript, when that majestic voice 
compelled the attention and made one 
subject to his will. And yet it was not 
all atmosphere. There was meat for the 
mind. People recall to-day sermons that 
were preached years ago, as though it 
were yesterday, and when, as it is pro- 
posed, certain selected sermons of his are 
published, it will be seen that he was a 
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JULIAN CLIFFORD JAYNES 


He was a preacher, one who never wearied with 
abstractions, but came at once to the plane of his 
many hearers, engaged their interest, led them by 
a progressive course to a definite conclusion, so 
that -they knew, the simple and the wise, where 
they were arriving, knew that his disciplined in- 
sight, his 
sermonic structure, composed a gracious and effec- 
tual power for the nurture of the spiritual life 


revealing voice, and his artistry in 


master-builder of the sermon as well as 
a genius in delivery. 

“It is well known that Mr. Jaynes 
rather shrank from appearing in the pub- 
lic eye. Singularly devoted to parish and 
community interests, he could seldom be 
persuaded to leave them for outside en- 
gagements, yet the generation to which 
he belonged and especially the ministry 
knew him as a rare and commanding in- 
terpreter of religion whose occasional ap- 
pearances at our public gatherings were 
events. It seems a pity that he did not 
have a larger hearing than the capacity 
congregations which through the years 
welcomed him Sunday after Sunday in 
both the old and the new edifices of the 
society. Occasionally a printed sermon 
appeared to remind the outside world 
that a preacher of extraordinary power 
was among us, but that was all. Jaynes 
was Jaynes, a lovable soul, toiling among 
his books, creating images of things spir- 
itual which he held up to those who heard 
him, in all their richness of beauty, car- 
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ing nothing for fame, content to fill his 
preacher’s desk. ‘He did fill it,’ were the 
words spoken by those who heard and 
carried their praise to others.” 

Mr. Jaynes was born in Springvale, Va., 
January 18, 1854, the son of Charles L. 
and Martha Jaynes. The beginning of 
the Civil War caused his parents to re- 
move to the State of Wisconsin, where 
the boy was educated, finally graduating 
from the University of Wisconsin in the 
class of 1875. He was then accepted as 
master of the high school in Virginia 
City, Nev., where he spent several years, 
establishing a reputation as an ex- 

ecutive and teacher, and begin- 
ning friendships which have en- 
dured through all the years. It is 
said that he was so young when he 
arrived in Virginia City that the 

School Committee who had never 
seen him feared he could not manage 

the rather difficult situation in the 
local school, but the young man re- 
mained, conquered the situation, 
and undoubtedly derived much of 
the ability to impart information 
which was. so markedly his gift in 
after-life, from .his teaching expe- 
rience in the West. In 1880 he came 
East and entered the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, and after graduation 
was soon called to several churches, 
finally electing to cast his lot with 
the society in West Newton. y 

The services, following out Mr. 
Jaynes’s known wishes so far as pos- 
sible, were held in the church on 

Sunday, June 11. In spite of the 

heat and the threat from the skies, 
the church was crowded. The cas- 
ket, placed in position in the chan- 
cel, was covered with beautiful 
fioral tributes,.and the whole chan- 
cel itself was filled with gorgeous 
wreaths and other pieces sent by 

many friends. Promptly at 2.30 
p.m. the organist began to play the 
’ selections and continued until at 
three the audience rose to sing one 

of the favorite hymns of Mr. Jaynes, 
then followed the reading of Scrip- 
ture, a favorite poem, the prayer by 
the minister of the society, and an- 
other hymn was sung. Dr. Charles H. 
Park of the First Church, Boston, then 
paid a beautiful tribute to Mr. Jaynes, 
saying: : 

“Probably Mr. Jaynes himself would be 
the last man to understand how large a 
place he occupied in the hearts of his 
fellow-ministers and how deeply he is 
missed by them. There was very little 
of self-consciousness in him. Doubtless 
he had his share of egotism, but it was 
of a very unobtrusive sort. He was es- 
sentially a man among men; he took a 
keen delight in human interests and 
human sympathies. What his friends 
were thinking and doing was always as 
interesting to him as what he himself was 
thinking and doing. His own self never 
seemed to obtrude unduly upon his hori- 
zon. He was content with his own share 
of proper attention,—of course he wanted 
to be loved, as we all want to be loved, 
but he always gave the impression of 
being surprised to find that others did 
love him. That is why it is probable that 
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he himself would be the last to under- 
stand how large a place he occupied in 
the hearts of his friends, and how deeply 
he will be missed. There was nothing 
jealous about him; there was nothing 
presumptuous about him. Spiritually he 
was a thoroughgoing democrat. 

“He was a simple, honest, straightfor- 
ward man. You felt that you knew him 
and could trust him. Nature made him 
honest, and his own experience in .life 
simply confirmed that honesty. He had a 
simple man’s outlook upon life. He was 
no analyst, no dissector of human feel- 
ings and emotions. He had small patience 
with that over-refinement of thought that 
seeks to divide up a given fact into all 
its component parts and that usually gets 
hopelessly muddled in the attempt to un- 
derstand the fact. His views of life were 
painted in simple primary colors; he pre- 
ferred to see things whole and for that 
reason he usually saw things truly. 

“Phis simplicity of his showed itself 
most noticeably in his sermons; he was 
one of the most acceptable—one of the 
most effective—preachers who entered our 
pulpit,.and this was because his sermons 
were the true product of his own nature 
—simple, direct, straightforward. He 
never wearied you with tiresome abstrac- 
tions; he never exhausted your attention 

with prolonged introductions. You lis- 
tened with easy interest because he took 
you at once into the subject and led you 
on in a progressive manner and arrived 
without fail at a definite conclusion. 

“Perhaps it would be wrong to say that 
his sermons were profound; very few 
sermons are profound—and those that are 
profound are very often ineffective and 
restricted in value. There was nothing 
restricted in the value of his sermons. 
He was one of those rare men who could 
preach to anybody and everybody and 
that was because he met his hearers upon 
their own mental and spiritual plane and 
dealt with topics that were occupying 
their own minds and troubling their own 
conscience, and he treated those topics 
in a way that all could follow. For any 
young minister to listen to his preaching 
was both pleasure and instruction, for he 
had the art of presenting great subjects 
simply and treating deep subjects Incidly. 

“He was both delicate and sensitive in 
his powers of insight and appreciation. 
He was a man with a man’s way of look- 
ing at things and with a man’s attraction 
for men. He had a man’s spiritual vigor 
and a man’s freshness of interest. His 
body grew weak, but his sympathies 
remained youthful and alert. This may 

- explain his native charm, of which he had 
an abundant supply and which everybody 
felt. It was a pleasure to be with him, 
to visit him, to meet him on the street, 
to delight in his humor, to feel the con- 
tagion of his strong, lovable, wholesome 
personality. He had a way of making 
you feel that you were a pretty good sort 
of creature yourself and he was glad to 
see you. He had a genius for friendship, 
and took a genuine delight in plain folks. 
The nearest he could come to hating a 
man was to make fun of him, and in doing 
that he usually made fun of himself. He 
was strong and gentle; he was clean and 
_ generous, honest and wholesome; and he 
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set his affections on things above and he 
led your affections to the same divine 
goal. He leaves a green and tender mem- 
ory with hundreds whose hearts had been 
enriched by his friendship and his min- 
istrations.” 

After Dr. Park, Hon. George H. Ellis 
spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Park has pictured his life ac- 
curately. What was behind it must have 
been natural goodness in Mr. Jaynes, for 
he was not born in our New England 
atmosphere where liberal religion has had 
a stronghold—he was born in Virginia, 
where liberal religion as we know it was 
known hardly at all. As a young man 
he led a pretty strenuous: life. Happen- 
ing to fall upon some Unitarian literature 
in San Francisco, he was interested in 
the religious life as he then saw it. He 
went into Harvard Divinity School, and 
graduating from there, received his first 
eall to this church in West Newton thirty- 
eight years ago. 

“We all of us here know the influence 
he has exerted in this community, not 
alone in this church; it has gone out, as 
Mr. Park has intimated, far away from 
our own environment. 


“Mr. Park has referred to Mr. Jaynes’ 


as a preacher. AS a man he was espe- 
cially fitted, had he cared to do it, to 
take part in public work, and as an 
after-dinner speaker he had many calls, 
but seldom accepted an invitation, feeling 
that his work was in his church, and 
that he wanted to put his time and his 
attention into his sermons. They were 
his strong points, but. his personality 
counted almost as much. The key-note 
in his preaching always was ‘proper liy- 
ing as a preparation for the future life,’ 
which had a tremendous influence on all 
of us. 

“Mr. Jaynes was particularly happy in 
his home life. Those of us who go back 
to the early days, and for the first quarter- 
eentury realize what a happy home he 
had, and those of us who knew him up 
to the present time, know the influence 
that has been about him, here and now— 
nothing could have been better. 

“This morning our minister referred 
to what is so often said,—that the natural 
soul looks about with the question, ‘Where 
art thou, O God? I think Julian C. 
Jaynes found where He was long since, 
and I believe that in his illness particu- 
larly he had realized where he was going; 
and to a greater extent than many of us 
experience he had in him that spirit of 
God which through this pulpit, Sunday by 
Sunday, he has given to the rest of us. 
That spirit, I believe, is with us now; 
and I hope we shall carry it with us 
hereafter.” 

A hymn and the benediction, and the 
assembly passed out of the church while 
the organist played Chopin’s Funeral 
March. 

On Monday after the funeral a little 
group of friends gathered in Newton Cem- 
etery, and there laid away the ashes in 
a miniature mausoleum which Mr. Jaynes 
had built some years ago. 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God. 
—EHlizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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The Ministers’ Institute 


Dr. Vedder's lectures on the age-long guest 
for trath—Ministers who have enrolled 
The Laymen’s League has chosen An- 

dover, Mass., a historic and beautiful 
town in Eastern Massachusetts, as the 
place for an institute for ministers, July 
3-8. The summer schools already con- 
ducted by the League at Cambridge and 
Chicago have resulted in broader out- 
look for the ministers, increased knowl- 
edge of present problems, more accept- 
able sermons, and sounder methods in par- 
ish administration. These schools have 
steadily grown in popularity and have at- 
tracted ministers from all sections of the 
country. Similar undertakings are now 
in operation in other denominations. 

The League this year selected Andover 
by way of variation, and because the well- 
equipped buildings and spacious grounds 
of Phillips Academy. were placed at its 
disposal by the trustees and officials. 

The League pays all the tuition, one- 
half the cost of subsistence, and for min- 
isters whose churches are less than 1,000 
miles from Boston, one-half, and for 
others two-thirds, of travel expense. No 
charge will be made for rooms and meals 
for ministers’ wives from outside New 
England. The forenoon program will in- 
clude morning prayers, lectures, and con- 
ferences. The afternoons will be given 
over to recreation, but time will be al- 
lowed for discussions on specialized sub- 
jects. The evenings will be devoted to 
religious services and good-fellowship. 

Among the subjects included in the 
forenoon program are Prof. Henry C. Ved- 
der’s lectures on “The Age-long Quest for 
Truth—about God, about Salvation, about 
Sin and Forgiveness, about Life, about a 
Hereafter.” Other lectures will be “The 
Use of the Bible in Services of Pub- 
lie Worship”; ‘Religious Tendencies of 
To-day”; “The Successful Administration 
of City, Suburban, and Country Churches” ; 
“Tnternational Morality” ; “Unitarian Mis- 
sions”; “Unitarian Development in the 
West”; “Divorce”; “Eugenics”; “College 
Centers” ; ““T'welve Specific Things Laymen 
ean do for their Ministers’; “The Cost 
of Our Freedom.” te 

Some of the lecturers are: Florence 
Buck, D.D.; Samuel M. Crothers, D.D.; 
Rev. Frank C. Doan; Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., John Huston Finley, LL.D.; Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, and Charles H. 
Strong. 

One hundred and forty-seven ministers 
from twenty-eight States and from Can- 
ada have already registered, as follows: 

California—Fresno, Thomas Clayton; 
Hollywood, Theodore ©. Abel; Sacra- 
mento, Thomas lL. Kelly, Chaplain, 
U.S.A.; San José, Charles Pease. (Col- 
orado.—Denver, George Gilmour. Geor- 
gia.—Atlanta, Gideon I. Keirn. Illinois — 
Alton, C. R. Carlin; Chicago, Curtis W. 
Reese; Evanston, Hugh Robert Orr; Gen- 
eseo, C. W. Porter-Shirley ; Moline, Clara 
Cook Helvie; Urbana, Edward D. John- 
son. Jowa—Des Moines, Hdmund H. 
Reeman; Humboldt, Alfred E. Mobbs; 
Keokuk, George R. Gebauer; Sioux City, 
Charles HB. Snyder. Kansas—Lawrence, 
Mark Mohler; Topeka, Clifton M. Gray; 
Wichita, George T, Ashley. Kentucky.— 
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Louisville, R. Ernest Akin, 
New Orleans, J. B. Hollis Tegarden. 
Maine—Belfast, William F. Skerrye; 
Eastport, John Baltzly ; Ellsworth, George 
T. Jones; Houlton, Dwight F. Mowery; 
Kennebunk, Robert P. Doremus; Water- 
ville, Roy B. Griffith. Maryland.—Balti- 
more, Harry Foster Burns. Massachu- 
setts—Ashby, Everett 'S. Treworgy ; Athol, 
Edmund B. Young; Ayer, Frank B. Cran- 
dall; Bedford, Hurley B. Begun; Beverly, 
Howard ©. Gale; BiHerica, William L. 
Walsh; Boston, (First) Charles BE. Park, 
(Disciples) Abraham: M. Rihbany, Joseph 
C. Allen, Florence Buck, Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, Samuel A. Eliot, Minot Simons; 
Braintree, Frank A. Powell; Brookfield, 
Howard A. MacDonald ; Brookline, (First) 
Abbot Peterson, (Second) Thomas Van 
Ness, Henry W.-Pinkham; Cambridge, 
(First) Samuel M. Crothers, William GC. 
Adams; Cohasset, Frederic J. Gauld; 
Deerfield, Charles P. Wellman; Dighton, 
Stephen G. Palmer; Dorchester, (First) 
Adelbert L. Hudson, (First) Lyman V. 
Rutledge, (Third) Arthur E. Wilson; 
Hast. Lexington, Frank R. Gale; Fair- 
haven, William H. Parker; Fall River, 
John N. Mark; Framingham, William W. 
Wood; Gardner, Hendrik Van Ommeren; 
Green Harbor, Granville Pierce; Harvard, 
George Kent; Haverhill, Edward lL. 
Houghton; Hingham, (Third) Edward P. 
Daniels ; Hudson, Dudley R. Child; Kings- 
ton, Charles F. Andrews; Lawrence, Er- 
nest J. Bowden; Littleton, Carl G. Horst; 
Medfield, Manly B. Townsend; Middle- 
boro, Arthur W. Littlefield ; Natick, Alfred 
W. Birks; New Bedford, E. Stanton 
Hodgin; Northampton, Henry G. Smith; 
North Andover, Elvin J. Prescott; North- 
field, George L. Thompson; Norwell, Al- 
fred J. Wilson; Plymouth, Alfred R. 
Hussey; Quincy, Fred Alban Weil; Read- 
ing, Marion F. Ham; Salem, (Second) 
Alfred Manchester ; Stow, Joseph 8S. Moul- 
ton; Taunton, Francis R. Sturtevant; 
Templeton, A. N. Kaucher; Tyngsboro, 
Charles P. Wellman; Warwick, Frederick 
T. Crane; Wellesley Hills, Walter S. 
Swisher; Westwood, Milton E. Muder; 
Winthrop, Robert W. Savage; Woburn, 
Harold L. Pickett; Wollaston, Arthur T. 
Brown. Michigan.—Ann Arbor, Sidney S. 
Robins; Detroit, Augustus P. Reccord. 
Minnesota.—Duluth, H. J. Adlard; Han- 
ska, Amandus H. Norman; Minneapolis, 
John H. Dietrich; St. Cloud, Oswald E. 
Helsing; St. Paul, Frederick M. Eliot. 
Missourim—Kansas City, Leon M. Birk- 
head. Nebraska—tLincoln, James W. 
Macdonald. New Hampshire.—Andover, 
William L. McKinney ; Charlestown, Fran- 
cis P. Daniels; Concord, George F. Patter- 
son; Franklin, Wilton BH. Cross; Keene, 
N. Addison Baker; Littleton, Ivan “A. 
Klein; Manchester, Thomas J. Horner ; 
Portsmouth, William 8S. Jones; Walpole, 
Robert M. L. Holt. New Jersey.—Hliza- 
beth, Arthur H. Coar; Orange, Walter 
Reid Hunt; Passaic, Joseph M. Mac- 
Carthy; Summit, Oscar B. Hawes; Tren- 
ton, A. R. Shelander. New York.—Brook- 
lyn, (Willow Place) Vincent B. Silliman, 
(Fourth) Nelson J.’ Springer; Buffalo, 
Richard W. Boynton; Dunkirk, Walter A. 
Smith; Ithaca, J. A. ©. Fagginger Auer ; 
New Brighton, George C. Gressey; New- 
burgh, Du Bois Le Fevre; New York, 


Louisiana. 
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(All Souls) William L. Sullivan, (West 
Side) Charles F. Potter; Niagara Falls, 
Orville B. Swift; Rochester, Frank C. 
Doan; Troy, Lyman M. Greenman. Ohio.— 
Dayton, Laurance R. Plank; Toledo, Hor- 
ace Westwood; Youngstown, Frederick 
M. Bennett. Oklahoma.—Oklahoma City, 
Thomas P. Byrnes. Oregon.—Salem, Mar- 
tin Fereshetian. Pennsylvania.—Lancas- 
ter, Earl C. Davis; Meadville, Franklin 
C. Southworth; Philadelphia, Frederick 
R. Griffin; Pittsburgh, (First) L. Walter 
Mason, (Northside) Roy B. Wintersteen. 
Tennessee.—Chattanooga, William M. Tay- 
lor; Knoxville, Alva R. Scott; Memphis, 
William BH. Clark. Utah.—Salt Lake City, 
Herbert E. Kellington. Vermont.—Brat- 
tleboro, E. P. Wood; Burlington, H. 
Sumner Mitchell; Montpelier, William S. 
Nichols. Washington.—Seattle, John Car- 
roll Perkins. West Virginia—Charleston, 
Arthur Schoenfeldt ; Wheeling, Harry Tay- 
lor. Wisconsin.—Milwaukee, Robert S. 
Loring. Canada.—Edmonton, -Alta., Prof. 
William H. Alexander; Winnipeg, Man., 
Rognvaldur Pétursson, Ragnar E. Kvaran. 
Miscellaneous Registrations—Miss Lucy 
Lowell, Boston; Ernest G. Adams, Brook- 
line, Mass. ; A. Berkeley Blake, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Charles 8S. Bodwell, Lawrence, 
Mass.; Theodore A. Brayton, West Med- 
ford,.Mass.; W. Forbes Robertson, Boston. 


West Side Church, New York 


First service in the new meeting-house— 
Some details of the plans 


The first service in the new building 
just erected at 244-252 Cathedral Park- 
way, New York City, was held by the 
West Side Unitarian Church (Unity Con- 
gregational Society), formerly the Lenox 
Avenue Unitarian Church, Sunday, June 
11, at 11 a.m. The minister, Rev. Charles 
Francis Potter, preached on the subject, 
“Religion and the Modern Church.” The 
building is not complete in all its details, 
but is sufficiently near completion for the 
holding of public services. The condi- 
tion of the interior already indicates 
clearly the dignity of the finished audi- 
torium, although the final decorations are 
not in place. The pews, which are to be 
old Colonial, ivory white with mahogany 
top rail, are yet to be installed, and chairs 
are being used temporarily. The organ 
is yet to be built. The pulpit furniture, 


which is to be a gift from Eric S. Dalli- - 


more, in memory of his wife, Alice S. 
Dallimore, is not yet completed. 

The church is one of the most easily 
reached in the city. The Fifth Avenue 
buses stop almost in front of it. It is but 
a step from the Cathedral Parkway sta- 
tion of the subway, and is also well 
served by other lines of transportation. 
There is ample private parking space for 
automobiles. 

The building is Colonial Georgian, some- 
what modified to meet New York con- 
ditions. The outside is finished in Eng- 
lish red brick and limestone. The cen- 
tral motive of the facade is a pediment 
supported by four columns. Five large 
doors open from the street into the marble 
lobby, where there are booths for the dis- 
tribution of printed sermons and liberal 
books. Leather doors with oval windows 
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open from the lobby to the main audi- 


torium. This is sixty feet from the floor 
to the dome. The latter rises from four 
double pillars and is of the shallow pen- 
dentive type. The ceiling is blue in color, 
which deepens toward the center of the 
dome. The organ is to be in two large 
chambers in the rear of, and above, the 
pulpit. The offices of the minister and his 
staff are on the same floor as *the main 
auditorium. 

Ample provision is made in the new 
building for the large program of college- 
center work which is to be carried out by 
the church in co-operation with the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. The lower so- 
cial hall, beneath the church auditorium, 
is admirably equipped for entertaining 
the students from the near-by schools and 
colleges. As in the church auditorium, so 
also in the social hall, concealed steel 
trusses on the cantilever principle make 
possible the elimination of objectionable 
pillars and posts. The floor has been 
constructed so as to be especially suitable 
for dancing. A large kitchen and serving- 
room, with many new features, permits 
the preparation and serving of suppers. 
The lower hall seats five hundred people 
and the main auditorium six hundred. 

The present structure does not include 
the parish house, but the land has been 
purchased, and as soon as possible the 
building, representing the second unit in 
the final plan, will be erected. This sec- 
ond unit will contain complete facilities 
for the church school, together with chap- 
ter rooms for the various church soci- 
eties. A complete gymnasium with bowl- 
ing alleys is also planned. 

The whole structure will be called the 
West Side Meeting House, partly from the 
Pilgrim tradition and also because it is 
to be the house of meeting for any ac- 
tivity which tends to improve the human 
personality. Religious, civic, educational, 
dramatic, literary, musical, recreational, 
and social activities will be held under 
church auspices. The corner-stone was 
laid October 28, 1921, and the dedication 
week will begin October 15, 1922. 

The West Side Unitarian Church was 
formerly known as the Lenox Avenue 
Unitarian Church, at 121st Street. Rev. 
Merle St. Croix Wright was minister for 
more than thirty years. When Dr. Wright 
resigned, the church called Rev. Charles 
Francis Potter of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
who took charge January 1, 1920. The 
Lenox Avenue property was sold to a 
synagogue and the new lots acquired. 
Through the courtesy of President Butler 
of Columbia University, the church was 
given the use of Earl Hall, Columbia 
University, at Broadway and 117th Street, 
for its Sunday service. During Mr. Pot- 
ter’s ministry, besides a large sum toward 
the new church, the people have sub- 
seribed over $17,000 to national Unitarian 
work. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has assisted in the building project 
by loaning $75,000 on a second mortgage 
for ten years without interest charges. 
The total cost of the complete structure 
and land will approximate $400,000. 

Hoppen & Koen with A. D. R. Sullivan, 
associate, are the architects, and Burke 
Brothers, the builders. The building com- 
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mittee for the- church are: Ralph Lyon, 
chairman, George E. Doyen, William D. 
_ Hambridge, Percival R. Moses, Charles 
eo Potter, and Carl O. Sayward. 


‘ 


Fellowship for Social Justice 


D Redival of interest and new friends—Sen-. 
ator Parkhurst’s address 


Unusual interest was expressed in the 
_ meetings of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
_ Social Justice that were held during An- 
4 niversary Week this year. A feeling is 

abroad that the denomination needs. a 

suitable organization for the intelligent 
j consideration of the public questions, 
_ which are intimately bound up with the 
; moral welfare of the nation. 

: Many object to having them feeroanicee. 
- in meetings which are primarily con; 
: cerned with the details of church admin- 
; istration and extension. Consequently, 
the Fellowship is enlisting support from 
' quarters that never favored it hitherto; 
and others who thought it had out- 
‘ lived its usefulness are giving it consid- 
eration. At the meetings of the Fellow- 
_ ship two great questions were discussed 
 earefully by persons who had come for 
that purpose. The first problem came up 
at the business meeting, held at the Bul- 
finch Place Church on Monday afternoon. 
_ The speaker, State Senator Lewis Park- 
- hurst of Massachusetts, brought a mes- 
q sage which for freshness, timely interest, 
and dramatic effect was hardly equaled 
| by that of any of the speakers of the 
week. 
| He came directly from a fight he had 
_ been making in the Senate on behalf of 
the inmates of Charlestown State Prison. 

The struggle had lasted two years. He 

had just carried the Senate with him. 

The Fellowship afforded him, a Unitarian 

layman, his first opportunity to tell a Uni- 

tarian audience what he had been doing. 
The Charlestown State Prison was 
erected about a century ago, before mod- 
ern sanitary and hygienic improvements 
had came into general use. Senator 
Parkhurst visited the institution. His 
worst fears were realized. Prisoners are 
kept in darkness and disease-breeding con- 
ditions, in cells seven feet long, seven feet 
high, and three. and a half feet wide. 
They crowd the inadequate cellar school- 
room so that five times as many would 
like to enter it as can be accommodated 
at one time. 

Moreover, this medieval prison is oc- 
cupying land which is needed for busi- 
ness purposes. Consequently, Senator 
Parkhurst favors moving it into the 
eountry, enclosing about twenty-five acres 
of much cheaper land, where pure air 
and sunshine exist, with such high walls 
that the present expensive system of 
guarding the wall can be dispensed with. 

Within this enclosure, light, airy cells 
ean be built and modern plumbing intro- 
duced, a schoolhouse and workshop erected, 
and the men be built up into self-respect- 
ing manhood. In ten years’ time the finan- 
cial saving in cost of maintenance would 


_ pay for the new prison, especially when . 


_ the present valuable land at Charlestown 
a is taken into consideration. 
or Parkhurst disclaimed the title 
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of prison reformer, although he had de- 
voted two years’ salary:to getting his 
plan before the public. Nevertheless, the 
Fellowship felt that he represents the 
spirit that has made Unitarian laymen 
respected when they have given them- 
selves to serve others. 

The speaker at the evening meeting at 
the Arlington Street Chureh was Willard 
L. Sperry, D.D., of the Congregational 
Church. He spoke on “Readjustment of 
our Rights to our Duties.” * 

There are two ways of seeking rights, 
—that of direct action, and the indirect 
method. An ocean liner can cross the 
Atlantic Ocean by adopting a course lead- 
ing directly to the port she seeks. Again, 
she may prefer to go by what is known 
as the “southern route.’ ~The latter 
course is the longer of the two, but it 
avoids the icebergs which infest the 
northern course. Consequently, by follow- 
ing the second course the vessel may 
really get more surely to her direct haven. 

Thus, reformers must choose how they 
will secure the rights that seem so impor- 
tant to them. Our modern democratic 
movement, its expression in the business 
and labor movements of the time, and 
even the self-assertive spirit of Protes- 
tantism favor the direct method. Yet 
often we find that these rights do not 
secure for their beneficiaries the good 
hoped for. 

Jesus chose the indirect method. He 
was put to death because the mob which 
sought to make him king was angered 
by his refusal to seize power. Yet rights 
have come th mankind more through the 
spirit he breathed and the influence he 
exerted than through the achievements 
of others who stood for direct action. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, Rev. Henry G. Ives; sec- 
retary, Rev. George L. Thompson; treas- 
urer, Rey. Louis A. Walker ; vice-president, 
Rey. Charles R. Joy. 

Meetings are being planned ‘at Andover, 
N.H., and elsewhere, during the year. 


Annual Meeting 
Western Conference 


Unprecedented growth in the past year— 
New accessions to the fellowship 


CURTIS W. REESE 


The seventieth annual session of the 
Western Unitarian Conference met at the 
First Unitarian Church, Chicago, May 14, 
15, 16, 1922. The anniversary sermon on 
the evening of Sunday, May 14, was 
preached by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
editor of THr CHRISTIAN ReEGistTER, Boston, 
on “Assuming Spiritual Leadership in a 
Democracy.” He called special attention 
to the deplorable condition in the Prot- 
estant church, as illustrated by the doc- 
trine of the “second coming of Christ,” 
and charged the Unitarian Church with 
the duty of warring on debauching error 
as well as proclaiming the truth of spirit- 
ual, intelligent religion in keeping with 
the pioneer tradition of the church. 

The: first business session was called to 
order by the president, Prof. Morgan 
Brooks, Monday. The treasurer, Mr. 
Charles B. Foote of Evanston, IIl., pre- 
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sented his annual* report: Mr. Foote 
called attention to the fact that the past 
year has been one of the best from a 
financial viewpoint in the history of the 
Conference. Rev. Curtis W. Reese, secre- 
tary, delivered the annual message in 
part as follows :— 


Within the year five churches which had 
been without resident ministers for sev- 
eral years have resumed activities. Moline, 
with a resident minister for the first time 
in sixteen years, has had phenomenal 
development under the leadership of Rey. 
Clara Cook Helvie; since October 1st there 
has been an increase of 152 3/10 per 
cent. in membership. Kenosha, which had 
been closed for six years, has resumed 
services for an experimental period under 
the direction of Rev. James H. Hart, 
which bids fair to become the beginning 
of a new day for the Kenosha church. 
At Menomonie, Wis., Rev. Alfred E. Von 
Stilli has demonstrated what a vigorous 
administration can do in a small city 
church. Already thirty-four new members 
have been added to the roll. At St. Cloud, 
Minn., Rev. Oswald HE. Helsing has had 
substantial success. St. Cloud reports an 
increase in membership of 30 per cent. 
At Sheffield, services have been’ resumed 
under the leadership of Rev. C. W. Porter- 
Shirley of Geneseo. Throughout the entire 
conference there is evidence that liberal 
religion in the Middle West is renewing 
its youth. This is evidenced by increased 
average attendance at the regular services 
(114 as against ninety-seven last year), 
by new additions (800 as against 600 
last year), and by the vital interest of 
the churches in great issues. Fifty-four 
churches paid dues this year as against 
forty-eight last year, and twelve increased 
their contributions. This is due in part, 
no doubt, to the renewed life of the whole 
denomination, but largely, I believe, to 
the caliber and devotion of ministers who 
know their work and how to do it. 

Among the interesting and significant 
developments within the last year is the 
affiliation with the Conference of three 
organizations which heretofore have been 
unrelated to any general body. The first 
to vote for affiliation was the People’s 
Liberal Church of Virginia, Minn. This 
movement has been brought to its present 
religious outlook under the leadership of 
Mr. Henry Clark, who has lectured for 
the church since its beginning some three 
years ago. The Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the Young People’s Religious 
Union sent Miss Gertrude Taft, at that 
time field worker, to Virginia, to assist 
in organizing the Sunday-school, and in 
the introduction of the Beacon Course 
in Religious Education. Mr. Robert B. 
Day assisted in the formation of a chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League. A member 
of the church is holding valuable property 
on the central street of the city as a 
location for a church building. From 
many angles this church shows evidence 
of being a vigorous addition to our liberal 
movement in the Middle West. Rey. Risto 
Lappala of the Finnish Unitarian Church 
of Virginia has rendered valuable assist- 
ance in connection with the affiliation 
of this movement with the Conference. 

The second independent church to vote 
for affiliation was the Independent Reli- 
gious Society of Chicago, founded in-1900 
as a rationalist society, by Mr. M. M. 
Mangasarian. This society amended its 
statement of purpose to include the three 
key-words of the Conference, “‘Freedom, 
Fellowship, and -Character.’ This gives 
us a meeting-place in the downtown dis- 
trict of Chicago with an average Sunday 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Even if the price 
of peace 
were higher than 
the cost of war, 
PEACE would be 
worth the PRICE 


attendance of upward of 1,500. Already 
the platform has been occupied one Sunday 
by the president of the American Unitarian 
Association. Plans are under way looking 
toward other exchanges next year. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the 
bravery, the scrupulous intellectual hon- 
esty, and the forward-looking attitude 
maintained by this society and its leader 
during its twenty-two years’ work in 
Chicago. In this movement we now have 
a strong ally. The secretary wishes to 
acknowledge the helpful co-operation of 
Rey. Fred V. Hawley of Chicago and Rey. 
Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee, in com- 
mittee conferences looking toward the 
affiliation of the Independent Religious 
Society. 

The third organization to vote for affil- 
iation was the Clifton Evangelical Church 
of Louisville, Ky. This church separated 
from the Lutheran synod in 1917. The 
minister is Rev. G. Theodore Hempelmann, 
who has been received into the Unitarian 
fellowship. It is due to his leadership 
that the Clifton Evangelical Church has 
become liberal in theological and social 
outlook. The church owns an adequate 
building and an_ excellent parsonage. 
Naturally, when the Southern Conference 
establishes offices and maintains a field 
secretary, this church will want to co- 
operate with other Southern churches in 
making the Southern Conference an active 
body, but in the meantime it maintains 
membership in the Western Conference as 
well as in the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The secretary was assisted in 
this connection by Rev. R. Ernest Akin, 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church of 
Louisville. 

Of special interest, also, is the affiliation 
of the minister of the People’s Church of 
Chicago with the Unitarian fellowship. 
Dr. Preston Bradley, who has been pastor 
of the People’s Church, Chicago, for ‘ten 
years, was recently approved by the Mid- 
Western Fellowship Committee. There 
are few churches in America or elsewhere 
that have been more successful than this 
one in reaching and mightily influencing 
large numbers of people. It is our desire, 
and we believe it is the growing desire 
of the People’s Church, to maintain the 
closest possible relationship between this 
church and the Unitarian movement. 
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text, “Enter into his gates with thanks- 
giving and his portals with praise.” Mr. 
Grilk emphasized the pulpit message as 
the matter of chief importance, Mr. West 
said that unity of thought and purpose 
together with deep reverence and modern 
outlook should permeate the entire ser- 
vice from opening sentence to the bene- 
diction. Following a list of questions 
presented by Rey. Sidney S. Robins of 
Ann Arbor there was an enthusiastic dis- 
cussion in which many delegates took 
part. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
a consideration of the work of laymen 
in religion. Robert B. Day, Mid-Western 
secretary of the Laymen’s League, pre- 
sided. The first address was by Mr. 
Teguarden of Indianapolis, on “The Lay- 
men’s View of Church Publicity.” Mr. 
Teguarden urged the yalue of monthly 
bulletins mailed to the entire constituency 
of the church. Rey. Augustus P. Reccord 
of Detroit spoke on “The Renaissance of 
the Laymen in Religion.” Mr. Reccord 
said that unless all signs fail we are wit- 
nessing the renaissance of the laymen in 


religion. The old layman believed. in sal- 
yation by proxy. He carried what reli- 
gion he had in his wife’s name. He 


busied himself with the weightier things 
of life, industry, commerce, and trade. 
To-day this has changed. The war taught 
us that the building of a new order of 
civilization is a large job. As Roger W. 
Babson has said, “The need of the hour 
is not more freight-cars or factories; it is 
more religion!” 

At the platform meeting Monday eyen- 
ing, Rev. Horace Westwood of Toledo 
spoke on “The Appeal of Liberal Reli- 
gion” and Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. 
Paul on “The Social Nature of the Spir- 
itual Gospel.’ This session was charac- 
terized by a combination in both speakers 
of deep spirituality and a thoroughgoing 
modern view of the religious life. 

At the business session on Tuesday the 
following resolutions were adopted: 


The Western Conference hereby records 
its grateful appreciation of the long and 
faithful service of Prof. Morgan Brooks 
of Urbana, Ill., as president of the Con- 
ference and for the sanity and reasonable- 
ness with which he has discharged the 
duties of his office. Our best wishes go 
with him as he lays down his official 
duties together with the hope and belief 
that there will be no diminution of in- 
terest in the work of the Conference and 
of its constituent churches. 

Resolved, That the Conference has heard 
with great pleasure the report of the 
treasurer for the year 1921-22; and that 
the Conference extend to the treasurer and 
to the finance committee this vote of 
appreciation and of congratulation for the 
efficient way in which their duties have 
been discharged. 


The president appointed the following 
business committee: Rev. Augustus P. Ree- 
cord, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, Rey. Charles 
E. Snyder, Rev. Earl F. Cook, Miss Bella 
Taussig, Mr. L. Lester Teguarden. Gen- 
eral discussion considered the nature and 
purpose of the Sunday morning service. 
It was introduced by Mrs. C. T. Shewell 
of St. Louis, Mr. Charles Grilk of Daven- 
port, and Mr. Frederick West of Evans- 
ton. Mrs. Shewell emphasized the value 
of the mood of worship, taking as her 


Resolved, That the recommendation of 
the secretary as contained in his annual 
report as to an inclusive and effective 
federation of free religious forces hope- 
fully to grow out of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals as the initiat- 
ing force, be, and hereby is, cordially 
approved, and that the Board of Directors 


“be requested to take such steps as they 


deem wise to make this proposed uider- 
taking successful. 

WHEREAS, the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist churches are so nearly identical in 
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aim and purpose that they have long since ~ 


ceased to regard one another as compet-~ 
itors; and 

WHb»REAS, there are certain communities 
in which the consolidation of such churches 
would result in increased power and effi- 
ciency ,— ’ 

Resolved, That the Western Conference 
hereby records its approval of such consol- 
idation, subject only to the following 
conditions : 


1. That provision shall be made for 
the preservation of the interests of the 
Universalist and the Unitarian General 
Conference or Association, for the 
promotion of the cause fostered by the 
respective general bodies, and for the 
support of their activities. 

2. That the consolidated church shall 
maintain membership in both the 
Universalist and the Unitarian general 
bodies. 

3. That the minister may maintain 
fellowship in both the Universalist and 
the Unitarian general bodies. 

4. That the consolidated church shall 
be one body, legally autonomous but 
co-operative in function. 

5. That whatever may be the cor- 
porate name of the church, it may, for 
publicity and other purposes, use in 
connection with its legal title the com- 
bination ‘‘Universalist-Unitarian,” or 
vice versa. 


Resolved, That we the members of the 
Western Unitarian Conference assembled 
in convention at the First Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, on May 16, 1922, petition 
President Harding for amnesty for all 
prisoners now serving solely on charges 
involving war-opinions, and be it 

Resolwed, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to President Harding; to Attorney- 
General Harry M. Daugherty; to the Hon. 
Knute Nelson, chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee; and to the Hon. 
Andrew J. Volstead, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian — 
Conference extend to the liberal churches 
of the Chicago District, and especially 
to the minister and people of the First 
Unitarian Church, their grateful apprecia- 
tion of the hospitality which has been 
so graciously offered to the Conference. 


The nominating committee, Rey. Dil- 
worth R. Lupton, chairman, recommended 
the election of Prof. Herbert F. Goodrich 
of the Department of Law in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, as president ; 
Mr. Charles B. Foote of Evanston as 
treasurer; and directors for three years: 
Robert 8S. Loring, Milwaukee; Mrs. H. B. 
Heywood, Indianapolis; Mr. Joseph C. 
Duniplace,. Toledo. The report was ac- 
cepted and the secretary instructed to 
cast the ballot of the Conference for the 
ticket presented by the committee. The 
secretary cast the ballot, and the officers 
named above were declared elected. 

Following the business session Tuesday 
morning general discussion of the Young 
People’s situation in the church was in- 
troduced by Miss D. Louise Henderson 
and Miss Florence Hawley, and of the 
religious appeal to youth introduced by 
Rey. Edward’ D, Johnson, Urbana, and 
Rey. Alfred E. Von Stilli, Menomonie. At 
the Alliance luncheon at 12.30 p.m. brief 
addresses were made by representatives 
of nineteen Alliance branches, and by 
Robert B. Day, Cora VY. Lambert, and 
Carl B. Wetherell. - 
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At the Ministers’ Luncheon, Charles H. 
Lyttle of Omaha presented a paper on 


| “Deistic Influence on Modern Worship.” 


Mr. Lyttle pointed out the indebtedness 
of the denomination to the rationalists of 
the eighteenth century in several impor- 
tant particulars. Among the vestiges of 
their thought and practice still to be ob- 
Served are the very general restriction of 
prayers to expression of thanks to the 
Giver of all good, and to petitions for 
morat grace and strength and mental 
breadth and vision, in contrast with the 
words of adoration and the appeals for 
favors of a practical nature and benefits 
of material prosperity. The wide range 
of modern sermon topics, with its em- 


_ phasis upon the educational function of 


the sermon, is likewise the contribution 
of the infidels of the Thomas Paine type. 
who discarded the old sermon which re- 
stricted itself to developing a doctrine 
from a Biblical text. Mr. Lyttle laid 
chief stress, however, upon the deistic 
principle of including all the sacred scrip- 
tures, as well as all inspired secular 
literature, in their lectionary, to the dis- 
paragement of the orthodox custom of 
limiting the Scripture reading to Biblical 
passages. He urged, in conclusion, that 
the rationalist contribution to Unitarian- 
ism should be given proper recognition 
and should be fully considered in any 
future modification of Unitarian forms of 
public worship. This, he maintained, ap- 
plied principally to the ritualists among 
the Unitarians, who are showing a ten- 
dency to return to the obsolete phrase- 
ology of the prayer book. Since both the 
eharacteristic Unitarian ideals of “the 
brotherhood of man” and “the religion of 
humanity” are deistic in origin, he as- 
serted that there could be no proper bal- 
ance in Unitarian thought until rational- 
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ism was given the place to which its con- 
tribution entitled it. 

The Fellowship Dinner at six o’clock 
was in conjunction with the Universalists 
and other Liberals and was held at St. 
Paul’s Community House, Dorchester Av- 
enue and the Midway. Brief addresses 
were delivered by Rey. F. 8S. CG. Wicks, 
Mrs. Laura 8. Galer, Mr, Frank H. Burt, 
Rey. Clara Cook Helvie, and Mr. G. B. 
Carpenter. Both Universalists and Uni- 
tarians called attention to the symbolic 
significance of the Fellowship Dinner and 
expressed confidence that Unitarians and 
Universalists and other Liberals are in- 
evitably coming together in many mu- 
tually helpful ways. 

The closing session at eight o’clock was 
held in the auditorium of St. Paul’s on 
the Midway. Addresses were delivered 
by Dr. Joseph L. Tilden, president of 
Lombard College, Galesburg, and Prof. 
A. E. Haydon, Professor of Comparative 
Religion at Chicago University and min- 
ister of the Unitarian church at Madison. 
Professor Haydon began his address by 
stating that he is a member of the Hyde 
Park Baptist Church, pastor of the Madi- 
son Unitarian Church, and is devoting his 
life to teaching the non-Christian religion 
of the future. He pointed out the sim- 
ilarity in content of the message of the 
outstanding liberals in all of the religions 
of the world. Rarely does a _ public 
speaker get hold of both the mind and 
the heart of an audience as did Professor 
Haydon on this occasion. 

Following the close of the seventieth 
session of the Western Conference, Uni- 
tarians and Universalists co-operated with 
other Liberals in a two-day session of 
the National Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals, which has already been reported in 
THE REGISTER. 


Notes and Announcements - 


Correction 


In the article in this issue entitled 
“Rey. Julian C. Jaynes,” only the opening 
sentence of the fifth paragraph was spoken 
by Mr. Ellis. The remainder of the para- 
graph and the one which follows were pre- 
pared by the writer of the article. Mr. 
Ellis’s remarks are quoted correctly far- 
ther on. 


Rey. Louis ©. Cornish, Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity at the 
annual Commencement exercises of St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y. 


. Billy Sunday named certain Unitarians 
in His “Who’s Who in Hell.” But Unita- 
rian leaders find consolation for claiming 
thirty-two out of sixty-three people listed 
in the New York Hall of Fame.—Lewiston 
(Me.) Journal. 


Rey. William Safford Jones, in his first 
‘sermon as minister of the South Parish 
Church, Portsmouth, N.H., said: “In the 
best sense, religion is a social duty, nay, 
more, a social privilege, not a mere matter 
of individual culture. The chureh exists 
to give every man, great or humble, the 
chance to serve his brother by word or 
deed. No person is good enough or wise 
2 


enough to dispense with religious asso- 
ciations. The most thoughtful person 
needs church relations to save him from 
spiritual conceit, as the most thoughtless 
needs them to save him from spiritual in- 
difference. Cultivation of religious self- 
reliance is good, but service of the common 
household of faith is better.” 


At the morning and evening services at 
the First Parish Church, Brighton, Mass., 
June 4, the church was rededicated, fol- 
lowing the serious fire of last January. 
The morning service was devoted to the 
dedication of various memorial gifts. At 
the evening service, former ministers of 
the parish and ministers of neighboring 
churches assisted. These included Samuel 
M. Crothers, D.D., Rev. Manley Allbright, 
Rey. Silas Anthony, Rev. Andrew H. Mul- 
nix, and Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 


Salem, Mass., the only city of its size 
that has three Unitarian churches, has 
always been strongly liberal. The Salem 
News recently published an interesting 
description of some of Salem’s oldtime 
Unitarian ministers. Among them was 
the figure of that eccentric, Brother Jones 


Very. “He was a minister without 
charge,’ reads the record of an eye- 
witness. “I never heard of his having a 
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parish. A very tall man, quite plain, 
with long face and hollow cheeks, beard- 
less but for a small tuft of down on the 
sides. His countenance was inclined to 
be sombre, even melancholy. I do not 
know that he was ever seen to smile. He 
walked with a bending knee, which gave 
him a peculiar forward swinging gait. 
Invariably he wore a tall black hat, well- 
kept black frock coat and suit and black 
stock. He looked as though he had just 
stepped out of an oldtime New England 
portrait, and was a typical dominie of 
that period. His voice was as solemn and 
at times as sepulchral in tone as he him- 
self was in external appearance. ... He 
preached as a supply for the First Church, 
and I recall on those Sundays that if the 
word was passed along that it was to be 
Jones Very in the pulpit, the congrega- 
tion was somewhat thinner. It was not 
his thought, it was his delivery of it that 
tired his hearers.” 


American UWnitarians visiting Montreal 
in the summer should not miss seeing the 
Chureh of the Messiah, Unitarian, the 
most beautiful church in the city and one 
of the most beautiful in the denomination. 
Its windows, all of which were designed 
and executed in England, are accounted 
by competent judges the finest examples 
of cathedral glass in America. The build- 
ing is centrally: located on the corner of 
Sherbrooke Street West and Simpson 
Street, not far from the Ritz Carlton 
Hotel. Appointments to see the building 
may be made by calling up the caretaker, 
Uptown 4421, but those especially wish- 
ing to see the church would do well to 
write in advance to Miss Ethel Hyde 
Clarke, 123 Colonial Avenue, Montreal, 
who will gladly make arrangements for a 
visit. 

Unitarian sermons are getting into 
the public prints.. The following excerpts 
were taken from Memorial Day sermons 
preached by Unitarian ministers and pub- 
lished in local papers: “On Memorial Day 
we feel the touch of vanished spirits, the 
pulse of stout hearts, the resolution of 
those who offered their lives to God for 
their fellow-men, for their homes and 
those who dwelt there, and for the gen- 
erations to come. We know their service 
was pure, we know their sufferings were 
true, we know blood was shed and life 
was rendered up, proving perfect devo- 
tion. So Memorial Day will be sacred. 
It will hallow our minds. Flowers made 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this. column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


ASSISTANT HOUSEMOTHER wanted at New 
Bngland Home for Little Wanderers, 161 South 
Huntington Ave., Boston. High School grad- 
uate. Protestant. At least twenty-eight years 
old. Apply in writing to the Superintendent. 
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the paths of those who returned home. 
Flowers will lie upon the graves of the 
dead as witness of speechless honor, grati- 
tude, and love.”—Rey. John W. Day, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

“A cause for special reflection at this 
Memorial time is that while we commem- 
-orate our sailors and soldiers who laid 
-down their lives in the World War, we 
cannot rejoice that America is fulfilling 
‘her obligation to do all that she can to 
bring about the organized, permanent 
world peace which these men died to make 
possible. Have we broken faith? ... It 
-seems to me that all the United States is 
‘doing is standing aloof, self-satisfied, su- 
percilious. She wants no international 
responsibilities. All that she wants are 
her international rights and privileges. 
-She has no vision of world peace. She 
seems to have only a reaching grasp for 
world commerce.”’—Rey. James W. Mac- 
donald, Omaha, Neb. 

“After General Grant retired from the 
Presidency he made a trip around the 
world. . . . In Japan he went, of course, 
to the city of Nikko, the city of shrines, the 
burial-places of the great Japanese heroes 
Tyeyasu and Iyemitsu. Crossing the river 
at Nikko is the famous red lacquer bridge 
upon which no man ever walked save the 
sacred person of an emperor of Japan. 
As a mark of honor to his American guest 
the Emperor gave directions that when 
General Grant visited Nikko the sacred 
bridge should be opened and that he should 
be allowed to walk across. Then our 
great American soldier showed that he, 
too, had fine qualities. He declined to 
cross the bridge, that the tradition might 
be kept inviolate.’—Rev. William H. 
Parker, Fairhaven, Mass. 


The church at West Somerville, Mass., 
has a working force well within the age 
limit of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. The minister, Rev. Robert A. 
Singsen, is twenty-seven; the superintend- 
ent of the Sunday-school is nineteen; the 
organist is nineteen; and the average age 
of teachers in the Sunday-school is 
eighteen. 


~ 


The honor of starting the church build- 
ing fund for the new church which the 
society at Los Angeles, Calif., is to build 
belongs to the Unity Club, which made a 

_ subscription of $100. The present build- 
ing, adequate for immediate needs, is old, 
demands substantial repairs, and is not 
properly equipped to meet the expanding 
social activities. 


On the eve of sailing for Europe, Rev. 
and Mrs. Eugene Rodman Shippen were 
presented with a purse of gold by their 
parishioners of the Second Chureh in 
Boston. They sailed on the steamer 
President Adams in company with their 
daughter Miss Zoé Shippen, June 15, for 
a summer abroad. Mr. Shippen expects 
to preach in London the first Sunday in 
September. ; 


The one hundred and twelfth session of 
the North Middlesex Conference will meet 
with the church at Milford, N.H., Thurs- 
day, June 28. The Conference will dis- 
cuss “The Next Step in our Denomina- 
tional Life.’ The principal speakers will 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cirerx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Direcrors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PEND THE FOURTH OF JULY 


at the OCEANIC HOTEL 
ISLES OF SHOALS, N.H. 


Surrounded by water, 10 miles from Ports- 
mouth, N.H. Special rates July 1 to 8. 
Programs of Shoals Meetings, 
1922, may be obtained from 


MRS. MINNIE P. VALENTINE, Secretary 
61 Chapman Street, Canton, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 


Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Ili, MASS 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. — 
Staff of trained teachers, Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects, All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges, Scholarships. e 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E, JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE ; 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


_A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Autumn quarter opens at Meadville Sept. 
27, and at Chicago Sept. 30. Summer quarter Tor the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarships 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
including a special $500.00 scholarship for a college 
graduate of high standing and unusual promise. Travel- 
ing fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high standing. 


For information apply to the President, 
REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
‘‘Comradeship — Citizenship — Character—Headquarters 
of Opportunity.’’ 


Frank L, Locke, Pres. Epwarp A. Cuurcu, Treas. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships .of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


be Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D., Miss Ad- 


eline Pfleghaar, Rey. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., 
Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge, and Rev. A. H. 
Winn. 


Life and Work in the Parishes 


A: Significant Parish Meeting 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—First Church and 
First Congregational Society, Rev. Arthur 
B. Whitney : During the last seven months, 
important changes and advances have 
been made. The upper church school, 
Clarence M. Joyce, superintendent, has in- 
creased notably in membership and in 
efficiency, as has the Primary Department, 
under Miss Helen B. Pierce. The com- 
bined enrollment is now 2Q0. Congrega- 
tions have maintained an average of 150 


persons. Local participation in the Mem- 
bership Campaign brought 127 new mem- 
bers into the Society. At Baster, the 
minister gave the right hand of fellowship 
to twenty-five young men and young 
women in the last years of high school, 
or recently graduated, who had been 
meeting weekly at the parsonage for re- 
ligious instruction. At a special meeting 
of the Society, in March, a set of by-laws 
was adopted, this society having been 
governed for one hundred and seventy- 
eight years by common consent. The new 
by-laws provide for six administrative 
committees besides the parish committee 
of five members. The present parish com- 
mittee consists of Howard H. Chase, 
chairman; Mrs. Thomas C. Howe, Mrs. 
John W. Pickering, William B, Earl, and 


: 


‘founding a Unitarian Home. 
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Frederick Eayres. It was yoted to do! 
away with the pew-rental system, and the | 
finance committee is doing the necessary 
work to prepare for an every-member can-— 
vass of the Society. The First Church as. 
a separate organization within first the. 
town and then the Society has continued | 
since 1743. At a church meeting in April 
a committee was appointed to effect com- 
plete union with the Society. The First, 
Parish Club, organized in the winter, and | 
having forty-five members, has affiliated 


‘with the national Young People’s Reli- 


gious Union. The Leominster branch of 
the Women’s Alliance, Mrs. L. J. Fassett, 
president, has had a ‘successful year. 
The Ladies’ Benevolent Society, Mrs. 
Henry Roukes, president, the oldest 
women’s society in the parish, has given 
monthly suppers, conducted entertain- 
ments, etc. The evening group of the 
Alliance, made up of women who are 
professionally engaged during the day, 
was gathered last year by Miss Helen 
Greenwood, its president, having in 1921) 
sixty-one members and now eighty-one 
members. The Laymen’s League, with a’ 
membership of ninety-five, Frederick E.! 
Upham, president, is preparing for a year 
of extensive activities, following the sum-. 
mer vacation. 


A Union Society 


MarSHrIELD, Mass.—Grace Chapel So- 
ciety, Rev. Granville Pierce: The Society 
has recently shipped the equivalent of 
two large barrels of clothing for the Near 
East Relief. It has responded with con- 
tributions of money to appeals from Near 
Hast Relief, Russian Relief, the Children’s 
Mission, the Sunday. School Society, and 
the American Unitarian Association. This 
church, while nominally Unitarian, - is 
practically a union society. Working to- 
gether are Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Christian Scientists, Spir- 
itualists, and Unitarians. The president 
of the Alliance is a Congregationalist, one 


of the teachers in the Sunday-school, a - 


Baptist. Several times the young people 
have taken active parts with the minister 
in the Sunday services. Members of this 
ehureh worship together, and sing in uni- 
son of heart and voice hymns from Wes- 
ley, Cardinal Newman, F. W. Faber, 
Sarah F. Adams, Whittier, and Theodore 
Parker, while sectarian differences are 
forgotten in the “unity of the spirit and 
the bonds of peace.” 


For a Unitarian Home 


A number of Philadelphia Unitarians 
who have experienced much difficulty in 
finding appropriate homes for the aged 
of the faith now consider it advisable 
to start raising a fund to be used in 
It is pro- 
posed to have this located in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia and to make it a real 
home for those who enter it. The pro- 
posal will, it is hoped, be of interest to 
the group of churches known as_ the 
Priestley Conference, which at its last 
meeting, held in April, appointed a com- 
mittee to gather concrete ideas and facts 
on this subject. ‘ 

A propitious occasion for bringing the 
plan before a wider circle was offered by 


o 
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Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus H. K. Curtis. The 


meeting was held at Lyndon, their beau- 


tiful estate. Invitations were sent out in 
the name of the Samuel Longfellow Guild 
(Germantown Branch Alliance) for Sat- 
urday afternoon, May 27, and in spite of 
the many other attractions for the same 
date, over two hundred acceptances were 
received: Mr. and Mrs. Curtis prepared 
for the guests an especially fine program, 
which was given in the large music-room 
and included many choice selections ren- 
dered on their organ. This was played by 
Mr. William 8. Thunder. Mrs. Wanda 
G. Calhoun, soprano at the Germantown 
church, gave several vocal numbers. The 
reverence of Handel’s “Largo,” the dainti- 
ness of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” the 
pathos of Nevin’s “Rosary,” the sadness 
and confidence of Batiste’s ‘Song of 
Hope,” and, in fact, the sense of all the 
numbers, were clearly revealed. 

Rey. Frederick R. Griffin of the First 
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Church, Philadelphia, and Rey. Roger °S. 
Forbes of the Germantown church, each 
delivered an address. They presented the 
need of the proposed Home and the 
thought that Unitarians, who stand pre- 
eminently for humanitarianism, cannot 
well turn away from this work. They 
voiced the assurance that though there 
was to be no immediate appeal, yet when 
the call to support this undertaking 
should come, there would be a quick and 
ready response. 

The guests were delighted with the 
house, everywhere abloom with rare 
flowers, the spacious grounds, the musi- 
eale, and the addresses. They realized 
that the suggestion given by the two pas- 
tors, of a social-service opportunity which 
would bring rest and content to many 
persons and in the development and suc- 
cess of which each one of them might 
share, was the vital feature of the after- 
noon. 


'HE great task of our age is to rid the 


human mind of ignorance and supersti- 


tion concerning religion. 


THE REGISTER 


is leading in the movement and is gaining a 


wonderful distinction. 


— James T. Ingold, Beaver Creek, Ill. 


Appreciation of a Service is worth repeating 


to interested people. 
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Mistress: “Mary, have you cemented the 
handle on to the water-jug, which you 
dropped yesterday?’ Mary: “I started 
to, mum, but I dropped the cement bottle.” 
—London Post. 


Harold: “Oh, mother, I got one hundred 
in school to-day in two subjects!” Fond 
Parent: (kissing him): “Well, well; in 
what subjects?’ Harold: “Fifty in read- 
ing and fifty in arithmetic.” 


The professor was ready to perform a 
chemical experinrent. before his class. 
“Should I do anything incorrect in this 
test,’ he advised, “we might be blown 
through the roof. Kindly step a little 
nearer so that you can follow me better.” 
—Life. 


Our idea of journalism is also John Van 
Schaick, Jr.’s. He says in the Universa- 
list Leader: “I shall not soon forget a 
reply which Miss Ida Tarbell gave me 
at the Limitation of Arms Conference. 
‘T_.am for the Conference,’ I said to her. 
‘IT am writing it up every week.’ ‘But 
why should we write it up or write it 
down?’ she replied. ‘Why shouldn’t we 
give it just as it is?” 


- BE. L. Godkin was long the very able 
editor of the New York Nation, when it 
was not remarkable for humility. Two 
of his friends were walking together 
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THE JULY PENSION 


$11,800. 


paid July 1st, $200. each to honor list of 
fifty-nine Unitarian Ministers. For first 
time is at rate of $400. a year; some day 
when we all get together it will be $600. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


ASHBURNHAM 


CAMP WATATIC ~ wass. 


On Lake pone kcae in the hills pe Northern Massachusetts. Land 

and water sports, S, mountain trips, horseback riding. Lim- 

ited number. Send or ‘lfasteated story of camp life. $210. 
erector 

MISS A. E. ROBERTS, P.O. Box 438, Westfield, Mass. 


ssociate Director 


MISS EVA COLLINS, 376 Union St., 


Springfield, Mass. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS 


MRS. WILLIAM B. DONNELL, 
Northport, Long Island, N.Y. 


LKs- 


Booklet on request. 


Bathing, Canoeing, Tennis. 
thetic dancing. 


Mr. Rollo Ogden and General Armstrong 
of Hampton Institute. Armstrong was 
asked what he thought of Mr. Godkin. 
“T think,” said General Armstrong, “that 
he would begin the Commandments with 
‘IT am the Lord thy Godkin, thou shalt 
have no other Godkins before me.’ ” 


Six-year-old Dora returned unusually 
early from school the other day. She 
rang the door-bell.. There was no answer. 
She rang again, a little longer. § Still 
there was no response. A third time she 
pressed the button, long and hard. No- 
body came to the door, and she pressed 
her nose against the window-pane and in 
a shrill voice, which caught the ears of 
every neighbor, called: “It’s all right, 
mother; I’m not the installment man.”— 
London Telegraph. 


Rey. Dr. Samuel Deane, who was born 
in 1733 and died in 1814, was for many 
years pastor of the First Church at Port- 
land, Me. A visitor, to whom he was ex- 
hibiting the curiosities in the college mu- 
seum, noticed a long rusty sword, and 
asked to whom it had belonged. “I be- 
lieve,” replied Mr. Deane, “that it was 
the sword with which Balaam threat- 


ened to kill his ass.” “But,” objected 
the stranger, “Balaam had no sword, he 
only wished for one.” ‘True,’ said Mr. 


Deane. 
for.”’— 


“This is the sword he wished 
Youth's Companion. 


Mr. Depew tells a story about Sir Henry 
Irving. Irving had a young clergyman 
relative whom he persuaded Disraeli to 
appoint as one of the curates at Windsor. 
A day came when, all others failing, the 
young man had to preach. Irving took 
him to Disraeli for advice. The Prime 
Minister gave it: “If you preach thirty 
minutes her Majesty will be bored. If 
you preach fifteen minutes her Majesty 
will be pleased. If you preach ten min- 
utes her Majesty will be delighted.” 
“But,” said the young clergyman, ‘‘my 
lord, what can a preacher possibly say in 
only ten minutes?” “That,” answered the 
statesman, “will be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to her Majesty.” 


_CHOOSING A SCHOOL! 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents telling intimately 
and discriminatingly of Schools good and bad. 
WHY CHOOSE BLINDLY ? 
896 pp. 84.00 postpaid. Catalogs or Advice on request 
PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


MINISTERS 


WHAT WILL YOU GIVE TO THE BRIDE? 


Will she be one of those fortunate ones 
who will receive the marriage certificate 
bound in an attractive booklet? 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 
$1.55 postpaid. 
This book, attractively bound in white 
leather, contains the form of ceremony in 
general use in the Unitarian churches, a 
marriage certificate and blank pages for 
names of the witnesses. 
THE ART OF MARRIED LIFE, 
by George S. Merriam. White 
flexible leather, $1.05 postpaid; 
paper, $0.45 postpaid. 
The privileges, joys and duties of married 
life are presented in a most persuasive and 


compelling way. The book includes a mar- 
riage certificate. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, by 
ag C. Gannett. $0.85 post- 
ai 


An attractive gift book, describing in an in- 
spiring manner how to make a home beautiful. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES (is- 
sued as four-page folder). $0.25 
apiece; $2.50 a dozen. 


Engraved on high quality stock, with out- 
side and inside envelopes. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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The Event of the Week : 
France Again Obstructs Reconstruction . . . 584 
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Original and Selected 
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Early Days of Unitarianism, i by William G. 


Ehot, Jr. . 586 
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W.H. Drummond. . f 588 
Rev. Julian C, Jaynes . , 596 
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For a Unitarian Home . rf r 603 
Literature 
Books *5 7 «va 2p a" 3S, einige te ee 
The Home 
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Stoddard; Mr. Whistling Wind, by Anne 
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Poetry 
Mourn Not the Dead, by Ralph Chaplin . . . 587 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles .. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 A.M. Sunday-school at 9.45 am. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, June 25, morning service, 
10.45 A.M. Prof. Henry Wilder Foote, Harvard 
Divinity School, will preach. Church open 
9 to 12 daily. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rey. John GC, Perkins, D.D., of 
University Unitarian Church, Seattle, Wash., 
will preach. The South Congregational Society 
and the Church of the Disciples will unite with 
the Arlington Street Church for the summer, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North) corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. During the summer the 
Society will unite with the First Church and 
Ghape Chapel in holding services at King’s 

apel. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. Lyman V, Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, June 25, Mr. Hudson will preach. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘Summer Missions.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, 
Organist and Musical Director. Church service 
at 11 a.m. Church school at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.M. Cordial welcome to all 
visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel car to An- 
drew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hill. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies “seston. 


reste ate Ave., N, Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
irming! ham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; | 
oe Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles, Manual free. 
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